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FORBIDDEN. 


OH, weary feet that on Life’s stony ways 
Must tread in separate paths; while Time’s 
dark wings 
Beat out the lagging hours of all the days, 
Marking the epochs of their wandering ! 
Oh, lonely road! O tired, pacing feet 
That may not meet! 


Oh, longing hands that may not, must not, 
clasp 
Those other loved ones in this world’s wide 
night ; 
Oh, parted hands that may not, must not, 
grasp 
Those other hands with yearnings infinite! 
Oh, starving lips, whose hunger is but this — 
They may not kiss, 


Oh, aching eyes that shine so far apart, 
Love-haunted eyes that may not, must not, 
tell 
The secret of the passion-laden heart, 
The whispered secret that they know so 
well! 
Oh, hopeless love, that hope of death survives 
In such cleft lives! 


Oh, souls that never while the world rolls on 
Shall mingle in a speechless ecstasy ! 
Oh, love that lives on hours long dead and 
gone— 
Bound love that strives so vainly to be free! 
Oh, joy of life that cometh all too late ! 
Oh, cruel fate! 
All The Year Round. 


WIND-VOICES. 


PILE high the logs, and draw the curtains 
round, 

I will not heed — what matter that the wind 

Howls round the house, and shakes the window- 
blind ? 

I know ’tis nothing save the wintry sound, 

‘That speaks of autumn’s death ; 

Beneath its angry breath 

The leaves lie slain upon the trodden ground, 


Suppose we cannot keep it out ?— suppose 

Those are real voices in that angry roar 

That surges round the house? Suppose, once 
more, 

The dead thus speak the words; the calm re- 
pose 

Of just-relinquished life, 

Of rest from just-fought strife, 

Had silenced, and ’twas thus the dead arose ? 


Ghosts! ghosts! Oh, wailing wintry wind, be 
still! 

Yet pity seizes me. I see again 

Those whom I loved. Once more the an- 
guished pain 





Strikes to my soul, and tears mine eyelids fill. 

Why shouid we shrink with fear, 

E’en though the dead are near ? 

Ah me! how shrieks the wind—wild, wild 
and shrill ! 


Ghosts are abroad on the uncanny night, 

I cannot shut them out, e’en if I would. 

Perchance they have a message, dear and good, 

Radiant, I pray, from Heaven’s own crystal 
light. 

Come in awhile to me, 

Be as you used to be, 

And make mine empty house-place filled and 
bright. 


Oh, wild triumphant scream! There are no 
ghosts, 

Save of the wicked, in the angry cries 

That rend my heart, and fill my tired eyes, 

Those whom I loved join not these vagrant 
hosts, 

But lie too fast asleep, 

In slumber dead and deep, 

To walk abroad, screaming such empty boasts, 


God! Silence me the storm, and let me rest, 

Just where my loved ones sleep — out in the 
wind 

That is so full of sorrow, deaf and blind. 

They hear and see me not; in death’s dark 
breast 

A fearsome problem lies, 

Nor earth, nor sea, nor skies, 

Know as he knows, that He, not life, is rest. 

All The Year Round. 


THE DEW-FALL. 


I HEARD the word of the Dew-fall 
As it gathered itself to a pearl, 
And lay on the leaf of the Lily, 
Like a tear on the cheek of a girl. 
* Cold, cold, O Lily,” 
The Dewdrop said to the leaf ; 
“ Thy leaf, O Lily, is cold and chilly, 
And pale as a wordless grief.” 


There arose a breeze at the nightfall, 
And blew the rushes apart ; 
The Lily shook, and the Dewdrop 
Slipt inward, and lay at her heart. 
“Cold, cold, O Lily,” 
Said the Dewdrop unto the flower ; 
“Thy heart, O Lily, is cold and chilly, 
And dark as a wintry shower.” 


And the night went by with its starlight, 
And the sun came up in its might ; 
And the Dewdrop arose from the Lily, 
And melted to mist in his light. 
“Cold, cold, was the Lily,” 
Said the Dew with a sigh of desire ; 
“ At the daylight’s close I will sleep with 


the Rose, 
For the Rose has a heart of fire.” 
Academy. F, W. HoME 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY 

TROLLOPE.* 

SINCE Jean-Jacques Rousseau wrote 
his “ Confessions” there have been few 
more interesting self-revelations than the 
autobiography of Anthony Trollope. It 
is true that the interest of these revela- 
tions is chiefly literary; but they are none 
the less personal on that account, for 
Trollope was pre-eminently a literary 
man. And in these reading days, all the 
world that makes any pretence to cultiva- 
tion is more or less interested in litera- 
ture. Novels in especial have become 
one of the necessities of existence; and 
the supply, excessive as it is, seems 
scarcely to outrun the demand. The 
public, when it cannot procure what is 
good or tolerable, is content to put up 
with what is bad; but novel-readers should 
be grateful to a workman like Trollope, 
who was at once capable, indefatigable, 
and conscientious. Trollope did much to 
amuse them in his time, and true to his 
vocation, anticipating the close of his ca- 
reer, he has left us a curious and valuable 
legacy. He has told his readers and his 
critics how his work was dcne; and in 
the story of his struggles and his tardy 
success there is more of the realism of 
romance than in any of his fictions, al- 
though he was always among the most 
realistic of novelists. The story is full of 
interest and suggestion to those who know 
anything of the recent history of what has 
been almost a revolution in the literary 
profession. For Trollope was necessarily 
much behind the scenes, and in his indus- 
trious versatility he was more than a nov- 
elist. He contributed to journals more 
or less successfully; he tried his hand at 
the legitimate drama and — failed; he 
wrote books of travel with social and po- 
litical observations, and this autobiogra- 
phy; he had relations in business with a 
variety of publishers, subsequently being 
on the direction of a publishing associa- 


‘* 1, An Autobiography. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
2vols. Edinburgh: 1883. 

2. The Works of Samuel Richardson. With a 
prefatory chapter of Biographical Criticism by Lestiz 
STePHEN. 10 vols. 8vo. London: 1883. 

3. New Edition of the Complete Works of W. M. 
Thackeray. 10 vols. 8vo. London: 1883. 
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tion himself; he contributed to not a few 
of our leading periodicals; and at one 
time he personally edited a magazine. 
He even launched out in the classics, and 
condensed the “ Life of Cesar;” on which 
occasion a well-known queen’s counsel 
and writer paid him the stinging compli- 
ment of thanking him warmly for his 
“comic history.” In fact, with a large 
measure of success, he’ had a fair share of 
failures and disappointments ; so that no 
man could speak with more authority on 
the subject that had almost engrossed his 
mind. 

Lately we have heard from men who 
ought to know of the possibility of re- 
garding literature as one of the open pro- 
fessions. It is naturally assumed that no 
man need take to it who could not hope 
to make his mark at the bar or in medi- 
cine. In other words, a writer is bound 
to have some moderate amount of brains ; 
but with brains he needs no other special 
qualification save industry. He may dis- 
pense with fancy, he may hope to acquire 
style, and all the rest will come with 
routine and from habit. As a novelist he 
may not turn out a Dickens or a Thack- 
eray, but at least he may earn a decent 
livelihood, This has always struck us as 
a most pernicious doctrine; dangerous to 
those it may delude, and mischievous to 
their miserable victims. A writer zasci- 
tur, non fit, and looking at things disinter- 
estedly from his own selfish point of view, 
when he tries and fails the penalty is ter- 
rible. If he is to make the most of his 
time and a reasonable income, he need 
have a variety of gifts, which may not be 
of the highest order, but which in combi- 
nation are practically indispensable. He 
may even possess the qualities that should 
command success, and nevertheless have 
to yield to adverse circumstances, which 
is a contingency that is always worth con- 
sideration, though after calculating the 
odds he may still resolve to persevere, 
But to aspirants after fame and a pecu- 
niary independence we strongly recom- 
mend the study of this autobiography. It 
is true that nothing can be more seductive 
than Trollope’s picture of a successful 
author, sketched in the glad assurance of 
his permanent success. But the aspirant 
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should remember that the glowing colors 
are due as much as anything else to the 
flush of a hard-won victory —to a sense 
of relief from the anxiety and pressure 
that would have shattered a weaker frame 
and broken a feebler purpose. Trollope, 
physically and morally, was a remarkably 
strong man; yet even his strength had 
been strained almost beyond endurance, 
although, as we shall explain afterwards, 
he had singularly bad luck in the earlier 
years of his life. This is what he says 
of the successful literary man : — 


There is, perhaps, no career of life so charm- 
ing as that of a successful man of letters. 
Those little unthought-of advantages which I 
just now named are in themselves attractive. 
lf you like the town, live in the town, and do 
your work there ; if you like the country, choose 
the country. It may be done on the top of a 
mountain or in the bottom of a pit. It is 
compatible with the rolling of the sea and the 
motion of a railway. The clergyman, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the member of Parliament, 
the clerk in a public office, the tradesman, and 
even his assistant in the shop, must dress in 
accordance with certain fixed laws; but the 
author need sacrifice to no grace, hardly even 
to Propriety. He is subject to no bonds such 
as those which bind other men. Who else is 
free from all shackle as to hours? The judge 
must sit at ten, and the attorney-general, who 
is making his 20,000/. a year, must be there 
with his bag. The Prime Minister must be 
in his place on that weary front bench shortly 
after prayers, and must sit there, either asleep 
or awake, even though or should be 
addressing the House. During all that Sun- 
day which he maintains should be a day of 
rest, the active clergyman toils like a galley- 
slave. The actor, when eight o’clock comes, 
is bound to his footlights. The Civil Service 
clerk must sit there from ten till four, — unless 
his office be fashionable, when twelve to six is 
just as heavy on him. The author may do his 
work at five in the morning when he is fresh 
from his bed, or at three in the morning be- 
fore he goes there. And the author wants no 
capital, and encounters no risks. When once 
he is afloat, the publisher finds all that ; and 
indeed, unless he be rash, finds it whether he 
be afloat or not. But it is in the consideration 
which he enjoys that the successful author 
finds his richest reward. He is, if not of 
equal rank, yet of equal standing with the 
highest ; and if he be open to the amenities of 
society, may choose his own circles, He, 











without money, can enter doors which are 
closed against all but him and the wealthy. 


This is a glowing picture of an enviable 
lot, and no doubt it is true in the main; 
indeed, in some respects, it is undercol- 
ored. The man with talent, with a liter- 
ary name, and social recommendations 
may make his way through doors which 
mere wealth can never hopetoopen. But 
the aspirant of ordinary intelligence ought 
to reckon with all those difficulties of the 
way that must be overcome before he ar- 
rives at the eminence which is only to be 
reached by the few. And Trollope adds 
words of grave warning which are not to 
be lightly overlooked. In fact, like most 
fortunate men, he iays himself out to be 
consciously disheartening, and so seeks 
to relieve himself of responsibility. The 
novice is told that no one can advise him 
but himself, and that the chances are all 
in favor of his being self-deluded. He 
has hopes and ambitions without expe- 
rience. As Scott said that literature was 
good as a staff but not as a crutch, so 
Trollope says, “If it be necessary for you 
to live by your work, do not begin by 
trusting to literature.” And he goes on: 


The career, when success has been achieved, 
is certainly very pleasant; but the agonies 
which are endured in the search for that suc- 
cess are often terrible. And the author’s pov- 
erty is, I think, harder to be borne than any 
other poverty. The man, whether rightly or 
wrongly, feels that the world is using him with 
extreme injustice. The more absolutely he 
fails, the higher, it is probable, he will reckon 
his own merits; and the keener will be the 
sense of injury in that he whose work is of so 
high a nature cannot get bread, while they 
whose tasks are mean are lapped in luxury. 
“J, with my well-filled mind, with my clear 
intellect, with all my gifts, cannot earn a poor 
crown a day, while that fool, who simpers in a 
little room behind a shop, makes his thousands 
every year.” The very charity, to which he 
too often is driven, is bitterer to him than to 
others, While he takes it he almost spurns 
the hand that gives it to him, and every fibre 
of his heart within him is bleeding with a 
sense of injury. 

The career, when successful, is pleasant 
enough certainly; but when unsuccessful, it is 
of all careers the most agonizing, 


This confession leads us on to the history 
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of Trollope’s own career, from which he 
has drawn the lessons of a chequered expe- 
rience. And here we repeat what we have 
hinted already, that his early experiences 
strike us as altogether phenomenal. That 
is a proof the more of the glorious uncer- 
tainties of the literary profession. But 
those first novels of Trollope’s which were 
altogether pecuniary failures, which found 
little favor with publishers, and less with 
the unprejudiced public, were really of no 
ordinary merit. There may be faults in 
the construction and the style, as was but 
natural. In “The MacDermotts ” there 
was a touch of coarseness, not to say vul- 
garity, which Trollope may have inherited 
from his mother. Notwithstanding which, 
they had the root of the matter in them. 
They were bright in spite of the melan- 
choly subjects, true to life, and sufficiently 
interesting. And, judging them dispas- 
sionately, we have no hesitation in saying 
that “The MacDermotts” and “* The 
Kellys” are unquestionably superior to 
such works as “Castle Richmond,” or 
* Miss Mackenzie,” which were written in 
the fulness of the author’s fame. Our ar- 
gument is that he was one of the rare 
writers of fiction who are apparently born 
and bound to succeed, and yet, had it not 
been for the determination of his charac- 
ter, he would certainly. have renounced 
his efforts in despair. “It’s dogged does 
it,” was the piece of advice addressed 
by the old Hogglestock bricklayer to 
that sorely tried clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Crawley; and Crawley, Christian as 
he was, lays the practical piece of teach- 
ing to heart. “It’s dogged does it” 
was the spirit in which Trollope endured 
through his own early sorrows and trou- 
bles, and “ It’s dogged does it ” might have 
been taken as his literary motto when 
he met with rebuff after rebuff, as he 
danced attendance on the publishers. To 
be sure, when doggedness had done it, 
everything changed as by enchantment; 
publishers and proprietors of serials 
courted him; for a dozen industrious 
years he commanded extraordinary prices, 
earning a regular income of 4,500/., and 
being urged, indeed, to an excessive fer- 
tility, for which his conscience seems 
sometimes to have reproached him. When 
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fame and prosperity came at last, he en- 
joyed them all the more that they had so 
long eluded him; so that he could write in 
grateful satisfaction and with an honest 
absence of affectation, “‘ Since that time ” 
(the time when he received an appoint- 
ment in Ireland) “ who has had a happier 
life than mine? Looking round upon all 
these, I cannot put my hand upon one!” 

Trollope, although he was one of the 
most practical of men, had an extraordi- 
nary latent capacity for identifying him- 
self with the romantic and sentimental. 
It was to that very rare combination he 
was indebted for his ultimate triumphs. 
Never was any writer of novels more me- 
thodical in his habits. Few men who 
have given free reins to the imagination 
have looked more closely to pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. On one occasion, for 
example, he dealt very strictly with an 
editor, who, having pressed him for a 
serial tale for his periodical, subsequently 
felt constrained torefuse it. Dr. Norman 
Macleod accompanied the refusal of * Ra- 
chel Ray” with a confession that he had 
been in the wrong, and an offer to pay the 
pecuniary penalty. Trollope felt naturally 
aggrieved, but accepted the offer and ex- 
acted the penalty; in which he was un- 
doubtedly within his rights, though we 
venture to say that many less generous 
men would have acted differently. But, 
with all that punctilious hardness in deal- 
ing which he may have learned perhaps 
from the Shylocks who had been in the 
habit of persecuting him, he had one of 
the most profitable faculties that nature 
can bestow upon a novelist. He could 
idealize by sheer strength of the imagina- 
tion, so that the phantoms evoked by his 
fancy should take shape and substance, 
till they seemed to have been actually 
stereotyped from the life. As that is a 
gift which is bestowed upon very few, and 
as we are taking his career as a text which 
may be applied either as an invaluable 
example or a warning, we shall refer to 
those suggestive passages in the “* Autobi- 
ography ” which tell of the conception of 
the stories which decided his success. 
He had written “The MacDermotts,” 
“The Kellys,” and “La Vendée;” the 
publishers had been far more frank than 
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flattering in their judgments, which were 
confirmed by a public that declined to 
buy the books, when in one of his official 
postal tours in western England he 
chanced to pay a visit to Salisbury. 

Whilst wandering there one midsummer, 
coming round the purlieus of the cathedral, I 
conceived the story of “The Warden,” from 
whence came that series of novels of which 
Barchester, with its bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacon, was the central site. I may as well 
declare at once that no one, at their com- 
mencement, could have had less reason than 
myself to presume himself to be able to write 
about clergymen. I have been often asked in 
what period of my early life I had lived so long 
in a cathedral city as to have become intimate 
with the ways of a Close, I never lived in any 
cathedral city except London, never knew any- 
thing of any Close, and at that time had en- 
joyed no peculiar intimacy with any clergy- 
man. My archdeacon, who has been said to 
be lifelike, and for whom I confess that I have 
all a parent’s fond affection, was, I think, the 
simple result of an effort of my moral con- 
sciousness. It was such as that, in my opinion, 
that an archdeacon should be,—or, at any 
rate, would be with such advantages as an 
archdeacon might have; and lo! an archdea- 
con was produced who has been declared by 
competent authorities to be a real archdeacon 
down to the very ground. And yet, as far as 
I can remember, I had not then even spoken 
to an archdeacon, I have felt the compliment 
to be very great, 


Well might he say so. The statement 
is so extraordinary, that to those who did 
not know him it would seem incredible, 
were it not substantiated by facts. That 
power of crystallizing characters in the 
brain, so that imagination shall do the 
work of knowledge and observation, is 
really one of the inexplicable develop- 
ments of the higher genius. It may come 
in a flash of inspiration to some brilliant 
amateur, and has lighted up and redeemed 
the dulness of many an inferior and 
s'ovenly written novel, But Trollope 
cultivated it with his inherent tenacity of 
purpose, till the labor became a habit and 
a pleasure, and till the characters his 
fancy had created were the favorite com- 
panions of his solitude. Critics have re- 
proached him with vanity and affectation 
in Clinging to studies of the same people 
through a succession of novels. 
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we might say, to the prosaic side of it — 
they never haunted him. They never cost 
him sleepless nights, and consequently 
idle and feverish days, as David Copper- 
field and others of his familiars did with 
Dickens. But they lived with him, day 
after day, and year after year; though he 
had the knack of taking leave of them 
when he liked, and turning his mind to 
other occupations or recreations. Assert- 
ing that his best work had generally been 
done quickly at some quiet spot in the 
mountains, he goes on to say: — 


And I am sure that the work so done has 
had in it the best truth and the highest spirit 
that I have been able to produce. At such 
times I have been able to imbue myself thor- 
oughly with the characters I have had in hand. 
I have wandered alone among the rocks and 
woods, crying at their grief, laughing at their 
absurdities, and thoroughly enjoying their joy. 
I have been impregnated with my own crea- 
tions till it has been my only excitement to sit 
with the pen in my hand, and drive my team 
before me at as quick a pace as I could make 
them travel. 

By no amount of description or asseveration 
could I succeed in making any reader under- 
stand how much these characters [Plantagenet 
Palliser and Lady Glencora], with their be- 
iongings, have been to me in my latter life ; or 
how frequently I have used them for the ex- 
pression of my political or social convictions. 
They have been as real to me as free trade was 
to Mr. Cobden, or the dominion of a party to 
Mr. Disraeli; and as I have not been able to 
speak from the benches of the House of Com- 
mons, or to thunder from platforms, or to be 
efficacious as a lecturer, they have served me 
as safety-valves by which to deliver my soul. 


That, no doubt, is the true spirit in 
which to elaborate character and write 
fiction sympathetically; and it makes us 
understand how loth he was to part from 
his creations, so that it was in a regretful 
sense of personal bereavement that he 
resigned himself to kill Mrs. Proudie, 
after overhearing a chance conversation 
inthe Athenzum Club. That is the spirit 
in which to succeed in fiction; but it im- 
plies a talent amounting to genius, a near- 
ness of interest, and a power of application 
which can only be given tovery few. Yet, 


It was | even with the possession of so unusual a 


no affectation; it was sincere affection| union of qualities, Trollope came very 


for his literary offspring. 


He had gone| near to failure; had it not been for his 


to work with them in the true spirit of a| resolution, and for his hunger after work, 
novelist, and happily for him, his nature | there can be no doubt that the world of 
being sympathetic, they had met him | novel readers would have hardly heard of 


more than half-way. They clung to him | him. 


But what is of more practical inter- 


as he had clung to them; and yet, thanks | est to those who entertain the ambition of 
to his healthy mental constitution —or, as | following in his footsteps is his manner 
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of performing his work, with the advice 
he bequeaths to young authors. Gifts 
vary so absolutely even with eminent 
writers, that the consciousness of lacking 
some useful faculties need be no reason 
for despondency. The most popular of 
authors must fall short of perfection, for 
a perfect novel never yet was written. 
But the manner and method of work go 
for a great deal; and the hints of expe- 
rience are invaiuable on a subject which 
cannot be studied in the schools. From 
that point of view the revelations of Trol- 
lope may be exceedingly serviceable, and 
none the less serviceable that they show 
how far from being generally applicable 
are the experience and deliberate advice 
of the most thoughtful and the most ex- 
perienced authors. For we venture to 
say that were his counsels universally 
followed, they could only lead in many 
cases to ignominious failure—the fact 
being, that he was the most dogmatic 
of authorities, the Bright or the Cobden 
of imaginative literature. If he was mod- 
est enough in the estimate of his talents, 
nevertheless he believed in the infallibil- 
ity of his methods of work, and, arguing 
from his own very exceptional practice, 
laid down arbitrary rules of universal ap- 
plication. Such broad generalization was 
absurd on the face of it, but in the imper- 
turbable serenity of self-confidence that 
sprang from an admirable constitution, it 
was impossible for Trollope to see that. 
It would seem as if through long habits 
of routine he had broken the spirit of 
inspiration to harness, and as if the clerk 
in the Post-Office had carried his officia' 
habits into the exercise of his new profes- 
sion. We quote his description of his 
method, rather as one of the curiosities of 
literature than with the idea that ordinary 
writers can hope to imitate it: — 


I was free to be idle if I pleased; but, as I 
had made up my mind to undertake this second 
profession, I found it to be expedient to bind 
myself by certain self-imposed laws. When I 
have commenced a new book, I have always 
prepared a diary, divided into weeks, and car- 
ried it on for the period which I have allowed 
myself for the completion of the work. In 
this I have entered, day by day, the number of 
pages [ have written, so that if at any time I 
have slipped into idleness for a day or two, 
the record of that idleness has been there, 
staring me in the face, and demanding of me 
increased labor, so that the deficiency might 
be supplied. According to the circumstances 
of the time, whether any other business might 
then be light or heavy, or whether the book 
which I was writing was or was not wanted 





with speed, I have allotted myself so many | 


pages a week. The average number has been 
about forty. It has been placed as low as 
twenty, and has risen to1r2. And asa page 
is an ambiguous term, my page has been made 
to contain 250 words; and as words, if not 
watched, will have a tendency to straggle, I 
have had every word counted as I went.... 
I have prided myself on completing the work 
exactly within the proposed dimensions, 


If his assertions needed confirmation, 
we happen to know from editors for whom, 
he habitually contributed, this passage 
contains an exact statement of the facts. 
Trollope’s articles always filled the space 
he had contracted to fill, with a quarter of 
a page or a column thrown in, presumably 
by way of discount. We can hardly help 
falling back upon the language of trade, 
because he always placed his literary con- 
tracts on a strictly commercial footing. 
He goes on to say: “ I have been told that 
such appliances are beneath the notice of 
a man of genius. I have never fancied 
myself to be a man of genius, but had I 
been so, I think I might well have sub- 
jected myself to these trammels.” We 
certainly should never maintain for a mo- 
ment that such appliances are beneath a 
man of genius. What we do say, and we 
say it with such confidence as Trollope 
felt, is that they are beyond the power 
and reach of most literary men who are 
anything more than mere plodders and 
drudges. We know that Scott worked 
very much as Trollope did; we remember 
the stories in Lockhart’s “ Life” of sheets 
of manuscript thrown off in the morning, 
before the guests he was entertaining at 
Abbotsford were well astir for the day. 
We know how, when travelling in later 
life, before stepping into his postchaise 
after breakfast, he had always a parcel of 
manuscript ready for the post. But cases 
of this kind are altogether exceptional; 
and Scott was as strong of 2onstitution as 
Trollope. Take by way of contrast two 
of the most famous of our recent novel- 
ists, who were always industrious or very 
willing to be so. Dickens, and even 
Thackeray, would have given themselves 
over altogether to their work. But we 
can recall Dickens perpetually flying out 
of town, to seek a stimulus in change of 
scene and in movement; and nevertheless 
paralyzed day after day, even in such 
congenial retreats as Bleak House at 
Broadstairs. He once writes from Broad- 
stairs of sitting for hours waiting in vain 
for Oliver Twist to come to him. While, 
as for Thackeray, we know from his inti- 
mates and near neighbors that the paraly- 
sis sometimes threatened to be permanent, 
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so that he was often driven to despair. 
He would try device after device to set 
the mental machinery in motion, each 
being a more hopeless failure than the 
former. So that we can understand an 
incident that astonished Trollope when 
Thackeray, as editor of the Cornhill Mag- 
azine, applied to him for a novel on brief 
notice. Trollope surmises that the editor 
had intended to supply the story himself, 
but having delayed beginning it, felt 
doubtful of carrying it out. We do not 
question that procrastination was prima- 
rily answerable for the default, but we are 
sure that Thackeray would never have 
dared to reckon upon his “ doggedness ” 
as Trollope could reckon. The truth is 
that Trollope is one of the very few exam- 
ples of a man of talent or genius, call it 
which we will, who had fairly got the 
spirit of inspiration in leading strings. 
With him the system answered well, more 
especially as he owns to the double ambi- 
tion of excelling in quantity as in quality. 
And yet, could he have ventured to relax 
his rules, without giving an advantage to 
the enemy in the shape of indolence, we 
can hardly doubt that the standard of his 
productions would have been at once 
higher and more equal. He tells us that 
he had scarcely put one pair of shoes out 
of hand before he was already at work 
upon another. In other words, that when 
he had set fz7s to one novel, he proceeded 
to write the opening chapter of another; 
and the confession seems to furnish a key 
to the peculiar character of his failures. 
As we remarked in a former article on his 
novels, where he breaks down the cause 
appears to be that he has hastily struck a 
false note in the pervading idea of the 
story. Nudla vestigia retrorsum we now 
know to have been his motto. He makes 
a mistake; he may regret it; but time is 
precious, and notwithstanding regrets he 
perseveres; and so we have a “Castile 
Richmond,” or a “ Miss Mackenzie,” in 
place of a“ Doctor Thorne” or a “ Last 
Chronicles of Barset.” And the mention 
of the “ Last Chronicles of Barset ” sug- 
gests another unfortunate result of those 
hard and fast methods of his. He ex- 
plains what is undoubtedly true from the 
publishing point of view, that the three- 
volume form of novel is the most lucra- 
tive. Therefore he lays it down as one 
of his self-imposed commandments that 
each novel shall be of regulation length, 
and adjusted to the terms of a previous 
bargain. So in these “Last Chronicles 
of Barset ” he spoiled what, in his own 
opinion as in ours, is the finest novel he 





ever wrote. The exposition of charac- 
ters, motives, feelings, and passions, in 
the strong simplicity of the natural pathos, 
approaches as nearly as possible to per- 
fection. But we are perpetually diverted 
from the direct action, and checked in the 
outflow of our sympathies, to loiter among 
groups of commonplace hangers-on, who 
can only have been introduced for pur- 
poses of padding. Had Trollope applied 
his own excellent rules, and judged that 
masterpiece of his dispassionately, he 
would undoubtedly have been the first to 
condemn the sacrificing of art to the exi- 
gencies of the publishing trade. He gives 
no uncertain sound upon the subject, 
while laying down the higher canons of 
novel-writing for the benefit of novices, 
where he tells them that each subordinate 
incident of their story should conduce to 
the advancement of the central design. 

In the second volume of the autobiog- 
raphy, reverting to the subject, he goes 
into a more subtle analysis of the practice 
of an ideal author. As usual, and as a 
matter of course, he draws upon his own 
experiences : — 

All those, I think, who have lived as literary 
men — working daily as literary laborers — 
will agree with me that three hours a day will 
produce as much as a man ought to write. 
But then he should so have trained himself 
that he shall be able to write continuously 
during those three hours—so have tutored 
himself that it shall not be necessary for him 
to sit nibbling his pen, and gazing at the wall 
before him, till he shall have found the words 
with which he wants to express his ideas, It 
had at this time become my custom — and it 
still is my custom, though of Jate I have be- 
come a little lenient to myself —to write with 
my watch before me and to require from my- 
self 250 words every quarter of an hour. I 
have found that the 250 words have been forth- 
coming as regularly as my watch went. But 
my three hours were not entirely devoted to 
writing. I always began my task by reading 
the work of the day before, an operation which 
would take me half an hour, and which con- 
sisted chiefly in weighing with my ear the 
sound of the words and phrases... . This 
division of time allowed me to produce over 
ten pages of an ordinary novel voiume a day, 
and if kept up through ten months would have 
given as its results three novels of three vol- 
umes each in the year. 


We are aware that the absence of all 
method may be an irresistible temptation 
to idleness, when regular work goes 
against the grain, and the young St. An- 
thony is being seduced by a hundred dis- 
tractions. One objection to literature as 
a regular profession is, that the youth 
becomes his own master and may fix his 
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own hours. The rule of trying regularly 
for a fixed time may be an excellent one 
as a discipline, and may have very lucra- 
tive results, if the reluctance come merely 
of caprice or inertia. But to go several 
steps further, and to tell him to persevere 
at all hazards, would be fatal to his future, 
were it even practicable. We can con- 
ceive how Swift, though a rough and 
ready writer himself, might have ridiculed 
that theory of commanding inspiration. 
When Johnson asserted that any man 
could write if he set himself to write dog- 
gedly, we suspect that even he was refer- 
ring to lexicography or pamphlet produc- 
tion, and that he would scarcely have 
carried it out with his “ London” or his 
“ Rasselas.”” And Johnson, as we know, 
talked as loosely as dogmatically; and 
he prided himself on his indifference to 
atmospheric influences, as Trollope traded 
on strong nerves and physique. Yeteven 
Johnson in decline and decay was as sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric influences as any 
man ; and Trollope owns indirectly that in 
his later years he relaxed the rules which 
in the fulness of his powers had served 
him so profitably. Many men, and many 
literary men above all, begin with a body 
that is weaker than Trollope’s ever came 
to be; their ailments are aggravated by 
their sedentary habits, and setting the 
more delicate mental sensations aside alto- 
gether, the frail body, like the belly of 
Rabelais, will often be lord of all. But 
there is one useful hint in the passage we 
have quoted which no novice should neg- 
lect. We mean where Trollope recom- 
mends reading the work of the day before, 
as an indispensable preliminary to the 
continuation of it. In many ot the dis- 
jointed novels of the day the rifts in the 
rugged workmanship are only too con- 
spicuous. 

If we have taken exception to Trol- 
lope’s arbitrary and peremptory laws of 
work, his long experience and his well- 
earned popularity enable him to speak 
with great authority when he gives us his 
ideas of what a novel ought to be. He 
sets little store by the plot, and indeed he 
tells us that for the best of his plots — that 
of * Doctor Thorne” —he was indebted 
to the suggestions of his elder brother. 
He attached more importance to variety 
of subsidiary though converging inci- 
dents, and to the vivid development of 
character. 

A novel should give a picture of common 
life, enlivened by humor and sweetened by 
pathos. To make that picture worthy of atten- 
tion, the canvas should be crowded with real 
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portraits, not of individuals known to the world 
or to the author, but of created personages 
impregnated with traits of character which are 
known. To my thinking, the plot is but the 
vehicle for all this, and when you have the 
vehicle without the passengers, a story of mys- 
tery in which the agents never spring to life, 
you have but a wooden sham. 


We incline on the whole to Trollope’s 
view, as we know that he had mastered 
the knack of being readable. It is a fair 
test of the high average character of his 
books that the best of them will bear read- 
ing again and again; for, in our opinion, 
to be readable is the first quality of a nov- 
elist. For example, we have always 
regretted George Eliot’s change of style, 
when she left her “Adam Bedes” and 
“Silas Marners” for philosophical dis- 
quisitions in “ Middlemarch” and “ Dan- 
iel Deronda.” The former are among the 
favorite companions of our leisure; we 
open them anywhere and enjoy them all 
the more that we know very nearly what 
we are next going toread. While with a 
“ Daniel Deronda” we admire, we resent 
a misplacement of power with the abuse 
of a heaven-given faculty, and we neglect. 
Like Dickens always, like Thackeray in 
the majority of his novels, Trollope, as he 
owns himself, seldom had anything that 
can be called a plot. “ How short,” he 
says, “ is the time devoted to the manipu- 
lation of a plot can be known only to those 
who have written plays and novels; I may 
say also, how very little time the brain is 
able to devote to such wearing work.” 
Mr. Wilkie Collins or the late M. Gabo- 
riau would no doubt have expressed their 
views very differently, and that is another 
illustration of Trollope’s inveterate habit 
of broadly generalizing from personal 
methods. [But nevertheless there is noth- 
ing mechanical in Trollope’s books, any 
more than in those by the eminent novel- 
ists who have passed from popularity to 
immortality. Scott has told us that he 
could never control his characters; that 
his firmest resolutions were of no avail; 
and that his ruffians would run away with 
him and take the lead. Dumas, who was 
far more prolific than even Trollope, fol- 
lowed in similar vein, and trusted to the 
inspirations of the moment. So Trollope 
tells us that it is idle attempting to fore- 
cast events, since they will shape them- 
selves, do what you will. That is surely 
the true manner in which vivid fiction 
should be written. You cannot possibly 
suggest how a man may act till you know 
something of the circumstances that are 
to guide him; nor till you have made inti- 
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mate acquaintance with a man is it possi- 
ble to say how he may be guided in pecul- 
jar and difficult circumstances. But when 
an individual is introduced in the opening 
chapters, he is almost as strange to the 
author as to the reader; it is only as he 
grows more lifelike with acquaintance that 
his individuality can be recognized, to say 
nothing of the more delicate shades of his 
character. 

Next in importance to the matter is the 
manner; and Trollope has much to say 
about style. Judging by their perform- 
ances this may seem a very trivial consid- 
eration to the ladies and gentlemen who 
rush into print, in milk-and-water stories 
of “love,” making much ado about noth- 
ing. They seem to take fluency for the 
first qualification of a writer ; and they are 
innocently unconscious of perpetrating 
blunders in their slipshod grammar. So 
far as the contemporary art of polite con- 
versation is concerned, they may argue, 
with considerable show of reason, that if 
it is to be real, it cannot possibly be too 
trivial. We shall quote. what Trollope 
says on that point, which is somewhat of 
an open question even with skilful work- 
men. But as for the fluency, we would 
venture to warn novices that fluency may 
be of two kinds. As Trollope remarks, 
his best work was his quickest; but the 
rapid writing of a quick-minded veteran is 
the result of long and laborious practice. 
After much labor he has formed his style, 
and the appropriate words and expres- 
sions come almost naturally to him. Scott 
at his best, when he dictated his novels, 
would sometimes find his thoughts rang- 
ing three sentences in advance; yet 
“]vanhoe” or “ Quentin Durward” show 
few signs of the severity of the pace, 
though they might possibly have been all 
the better for more careful revision. But 
the volubility of the impulsive novice is 
of another kind altogether; and his ex- 
ceedingly easy writing makes intolerably 
tiresome reading. We have heard some- 
thing of the habits of ladies who sit down 
to their davenports, covering sheet after 
sheet of scented paper, as the nfore mus- 
cular hand of Walter Scott was seen 
throwing off the pages of “ Guy Manner- 
ing” at the window in Edinburgh, when 
the sight pricked the conscience of a less 
industrious friend. Surprising as it may 
appear, the books of these ladies com- 
mand a certain sale ; and we may add that 
when we glance over the pages we can 
easily understand their facility. What 
astonishes us more is the self-assurance 
which can take such unceremonious lib- 
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erties with an unoffending public. We 
should rather have supposed that writers 
who are ignorant of almost everything 
beyond their immediate concerns and in- 
terests would hesitate painfully at each 
step and thought, till they broke down in 
despondency. For style is merely the 
vehicle of fancy and thought; and if we 
have exercised neither the one nor the 
other, the style should necessarily be halt- 
ing. That Trollope, as we might expect, 
had carefully cultivated his style, will be 
clear from the following passage : — 


After all, the vehicle which a writer uses for 
conveying his thoughts to the public should 
not be less important to him than the thoughts 
themselves. An author can hardly hope to be 
popular unless he can use popular language. 
That is quite true ; but then comes the question 
of achieving a popular —in other words, I may 
say, a good and lucid style. How may an au- 
thor best acquire a mode of writing which 
shall be agreeabie and easily intelligible to the 
reader? He must be correct, because without 
correctness he can be neither agreeable nor 
intelligible. Readers will expect him to obey 
those rules which they, conscivusly or uncon- 
sciously, have been taught to regard as bind- 
ing on language; and unless he does obey 
them, he will disgust. Without much labor, 
no writer will achieve such a style. He has 
very much to learn; and, when he has learned 
that much, he has to acquire the habit of using 
what he has learned with ease. But all this 
must be learned and acquired, not while he is 
writing that which shall please, but long be- 
fore. His language must come from him as 
music comes from the rapid touch of the great 
performer’s fingers, as words come from the 
mouth of the indignant orator. 


The length of a novel, like the dialogue, 
affects both the matter and the manner. 
Trollope admits that he found the burden 
of length weigh heavy on him, but adds 
that he felt it incumbent on him to carry 
it. The publishers insisted on the tale of 
pages, and consequently it became his 
business to provide them. Of course that 
slavish bondage must be most hurtful to 
the composition of the ideal novel; but 
we must take things as we find them, and 
when the publishers are backed by the 
circulating libraries, their united pressure 
is irresistible on every writer who means 
his profession to pay. The imperative 
necessity explains those imperfections 
which are to be met with in some of Trol- 
lope’s best books, as we have already 
noticed in our remarks on the “ Last 
Chronicles of Barset.” He had studied 
the subject thoughtfully; he wrote with 
eyes that were open to temptations per- 
petually besetting him; yet we dare to 
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say that few men have fallen more fla- 
grantly into the very faults he sought to 
avoid. Long-drawn episodes in lines par- 
allel to the main plot, although fainter, 
were his besetting weakness ; often they 
were admirable in themselves, but they 
were obviously and inharmoniously super- 
fluous. We might multiply examples ad 
infinitum besides that we have alluded to 
already ; and we may merely now advert 
at haphazard to the love affairs of Ade- 
laide Palliser and Gerard Maule in the 
story of “ Phineas Redux,” with which 
they cannot be said to have the remotest 
connection. That Trollope failed so en- 
tirely to practise what he preached is but 
another proof of the unsuspected difficul- 
ties that lie in wait for the inexperienced ; 
but at all events his theory is good, and 
we may quote it as an ideal for imitation: 


There should be no episodes in a novel. 
Every sentence, every word through all those 
pages, should tend to the telling of the story. 
Such episodes distract the attention of the 
reader, and always do so disagreeably. Who 
has not felt this to be the case even with * The 
Curious Impertinent” and with the “ History 
of the Man of the Hill”? And if it be so 
with Cervantes and Fielding, who can hope to 
succeed? Though the novel which you have 
to write must be long, let it be all one. And 
this exclusion of episodes should be carried 
down into the smallest details. Every sen- 
tence and every word used should tend to the 
telling of the story. “ But,” the young nov- 
elist will say, “with so many pages before me 
to be filled, how shall I succeed if I thus con- 
fine myself; how am I to know beforehand 
what space this story of mine will require? 
. -. The painter suits the size of his canvas 
to his subject, and must I in my art stretch 
my subject to my canvas?” This undoubtedly 
must be done by the novelist; and if he will 
learn his business, may be done without injury 
to his effect. He may not paint different pic- 
tures on the same canvas, which he will do if 
he allow himself to wander away to matters 
outside his own story; but by studying pro- 
portion in his work, he may teach himself so 
to tell his story that it shall naturally fall 
into the required length. Though his story 
should be all one, yet it may have many parts. 
Though the plot itself may require but few 
characters, it may be so eniarged as to find its 
full development in many. There may be sub- 
sidiary plots, which shall all tend to the elu- 
cidation of the main story, and which will take 
their places as part of one and the same work 
—as there may be many figures on a canvas 
which shall not to the spectator seem to form 
themselves into separate pictures, 

As for dialogue, he observes that “ there 
is no portion of a novelist’s work in which 
this fault of episodes is socommon.” In 
fact, the temptation to diffuse dialogue is 
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extreme, since the veriest tiro can drivel 
out talk indefinitely, if, as Johnson said, 
he chooses to abandon himself to it. A 
man or woman may write commonplaces 
without end, if they make their insipid 
personages prattle in character. Trollope 
says, in speaking of those who have higher 
aims: “ Literature, philosophy, politics, 
or sport may be handled in a loosely dis- 
cursive style; and the writer, while in- 
dulging himself and filling his pages, is 
apt to think that he is pleasing his reader. 
] think he can make no greater mistake. 
The dialogue is generally the most agree- 
able part of a novel, but it is only soas 
long as it tends in some way to the telling 
of the main story.” Even more important 
is his advice on tone, which is a very deli- 
cate point. The writer may, and indeed 
ought, to tell much of his story in conver- 
sations ; but then, and there the difficulty 
begins, he should make his people talk 
strictly in character. His natural inclina- 
tion is to speak in his own manner through 
all their mouths. To avoid that danger- 
ous snare, he should have Trollope’s affec- 
tionate intimacy with his creations, and 
Trollope’s versatility in throwing himself 
into their parts; although Trollope was 
himself so much addicted to mannerisms 
that it was easy to detect him in every 
disguise, as he proved when he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to achieve a second 
reputation anonymously. But Trollope’s 
mannerisms lay upon the surface, and he 
could enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
his creations. All that he says on this 
particular subject becomes from first to 
last a question of tact. Tact is not to be 
acquired, although it may be cultivated 
and developed. Tact teaches one to hit 
the happy medium between the formality 
of the precise old school and the slovenly 
license of the new. Tact instructs one 
as to the discreet use of popular slang, 
even when slang is a necessary ingredient 
of effective illustration. Tact, in short, 
enables one to write dialogue naturally ; 
for nature is the basis of successful fic- 
tion. 

Trollope’s versatility, within certain 
definite limits, was almost as remarkable 
as his industry; and we need hardly say 
that there can be no more serviceable or 
lucrative gift. Some of the most admira- 
ble novelists of our own time may be said 
to be men of a single book, or of a series 
of books reproducing themselves with su- 
perficial variations. To take two of these 
novelists almost at random, Mr. Black- 
more has never written anything to ap- 
proach the “ Lorna Doone,” in which he 
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showed qualities amounting to genius; 
while Mr. Black exhibits conspicuous loss 
of power whenever he leaves the latitudes 
of the Hebrides, with those Celts of his 
whoare at once quaint and typical, and the 
sunsets that gild his storm-beaten scenery. 
But Trollope, taking after the school of 
the Fieldings and the Smolletts, ranged 
through all the degrees of contemporary 
society, and studied mankind as he met 
with it or imagined it, rather than the ac- 
cidents of his characters’ surroundings. 
Probably he was not more familiar with 
dukes than he had been with archdeacons 
before the winuug of “ Barchester Tow- 
ers.” But he prides himself with justice 
on the Duke of Omnium as one of his 
most finished and carefully developed 
creations; yet the Duke of Omnium, ex- 
cept inasmuch as he fills more of the can- 
vases, is in no degree superior to Mr. 
Moulder, the commercial traveller, or even 
to Dockwrath, the sharp attorney of Ham- 
worth, who originated the famous Orley 
Farm case. And his extraordinary power 
of every-day idealization was more;than 
mere versatility. The man who conceived 
an Archdeacon Grantly could easily assist 
at a meeting of the Cabinet or make him- 
self at home in a commercial room. It 
seems to us far more wonderful that, pro- 
saically minded in many ways as he was, 
and after he had long passed middle age, 
he could still sympathize with so perfect an 
assumption of interest in the love affairs 
of young and emotional maidens. He 
can turn from a sharp political contest 
which came heartily home to his feelings, 
or from a description of a run with the 
hounds where his pulses had been going 
at full gallop, to analyze with a lovesick 
prolixity all the more true to nature the 
self-communings of a Grace Crawley ora 
Lucy Robartes. Then, talking of political 
contests, he never showed a happier au- 
dacity than when following the fortunes of 
his “ Phineas Finn” and his “ Phineas 
Redux.” He made politics the staple of 
those novels; he reported party speeches 
at considerable length, and wrought out 
the details of party arrangements ; though 
no man knew better that the bulk of his 
ordinary readers set sentiment and the 
lighter kinds of sensation far above the 
orations of the most eloquent orators. 
He has told us why he betook himself to 
politics ; because he had missed the grand 
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novels of his an extraordinary proof of 
his resources in fiction. 

We have endeavored, though neces- 
sarily imperfectly, to show the strength 
and the weakness, the merits and the 
faults, of one of the most popular and for- 
tunate of our novelists. We have seen 
what were his most remarkable and ser- 
viceable gifts, his marvellous facility and 
fertility, his power of writing under all 
circumstances, the system of punctuality 
to which he had trained himself, with the 
purity of his sturdy honesty and moral 
tone; for he could boast that he never 
wrote a page which need bring a blush to 
the cheek of innocence. He had high 
views of the importance of his art: of the 
influence the imaginative may exert for 
good or evil; and while he did what he 
could to entertain, he never forgot his re- 
sponsibilities as a teacher. We have 
tried to point out where his practice fell 
short of his precepts, and we have had 
no difficulty in showing that the rules by 
which he regulated his work were very 
far from being of universal application. 
But when all has been said, we feel that 
there never was a time when we could so 
ill afford to lose so admirable a writer. 
He labored to maintain a standard of work 
which would appear, nevertheless, to be 
steadily deteriorating. Novels were never 
sO numerous as now, and, as a rule, they 
were never so dull. Where the most of 
them find readers is one of the mysteries 
that seem absolutely inscrutable. As for 
the causes of the decline in imaginative 
literature, they seem to us more easy to 
discover. The decline is partly due to 
the mysterious multiplication of authors, 
and partly to the library system, by which 
books are borrowed instead of being 
bought. The history of English novel- 
writing may perhaps be roughly divided 
into three periods. The first was the 
period of the pioneers, when men like 
Fielding, Richardson, or Smollett followed 
the bent of an irresistible genius, and 
painted their pictures of contemporary 
society with the easy brushes of masters. 
They had great qualities, as they showed 
| the defects which are conspicuous to un- 
| conscious modern critics, for they had to 
| dispense with the models and art tradi- 
tions which their successors have had op- 
| portunities of studying. The second was 
the period of adventurers and squatters, 
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fancied they had a decided vocation, and 
if they were mistaken they failed and fell 
out of notice. But they had one ines- 
timable point in their favor, that they 
could hardly help being more or less fresh 
and original. They could strike out plots 
which had scarcely been touched before ; 
there was some novelty in the most ordi- 
nary scenes they reproduced, and they 
could pick and choose among characters 
which had never been paraded in fiction. 
The third period brings us down to the 
present time; and now it must be con- 
fessed that our novelists have to contend 
with great and growing disadvantages. 
The field in which they invest their labor 
has been reaped and thoroughly gleaned. 
Or, to change the metaphor, turn which 
way they will, they find it covered in every 
direction by converging foot-tracks, and 
they can only tread in the blurred foot- 
prints of the many who have gone before. 
We do not believe much in plagiarism by 
‘capable men, for it is far more easy to 
invent than to assimilate. Yet there is 
hardly a plot by any recent novelist in 
which ingenuity might not discover awk- 
ward resemblances which malevolence 
may call imitations. As for the charac- 
ters, to which Trollope attaches extreme 
importance, characters of every possible 
type have been analyzed again and again. 
So the whole range of the passions, emo- 
tions, and feelings have been passed in 
review, superficiaily, sensuously, pictur- 
esquely, and philosophically. Society has 
been searched out from its highest to its 
lowest circles; and we ought to know 
everything about domestic interiors in all 
ranks, from those of mansions in Bel- 
gravia to dens in the Seven Dials. Scen- 
ery has been painted in all its aspects, 
from the peaks of the Andes to Primrose 
Hill, till we know the very epithets we 
may confidently reckon upon, whether we 
are viewing it in storms, through mist, or 
in moonshine. So it would seem that, 
except for those inspirations of genius 
which flash forth new combinations in 
familiar things, and extract virgin ore 
from the débris that has been turned over 
by an army of diggers, there is literally 
nothing lett to be done, and the profes- 
sion of novelist should be closed to the 
many. For “novel” means something 
new, and the new is become almost unat- 
tainable. 

Yet even the novelist in quest of an 
original plot would scarcely dare to imag- 
ine anything so improbable as that people 
with no special qualifications, and with 
the slightest possible acquaintance with 
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varieties of life, should be encouraged to 
write habitually for a public that ought 
to be utterly d/asé. That is, nevertheless, 
the case, and a strange phenomenon it is. 
We can only suggest that there may be 
lower forms of our intellectual nature, 
craving for the nourishment adapted to 
their organization, and possessing the 
vitality of invertebrate animals with their 
unlimited powers of assimilation. Other- 
wise, looking at the matter from the young 
writer’s point of view, we should assume, 
as we have said, that his aspirations would 
die out in discouragement. After the 
many men of mark who have gone before, 
what can he possibly have to narrate that 
is worth the telling? Even if he open the 
books of some second-rate contemporary 
author, in his conscience he can hardly 
expect to rival him. The explanation is 
that the trade can now be carried on with- 
out either intellectual capital or credit. 
All that is requisite for partial success is 
an infinite stock of self-assurance; and 
the more unconscious you are of your 
ignorance of things in general, the more 
likely you are to succeed — up to a certain 
point. 

The number of women who take to 
novel-writing is noteworthy, though it is 
not very difficult to understand it. Many 
women are naturally bright and clever; 
they have a great deal of spare time upon 
their hands; they want occupation, and 
possibly an income. ‘The professions are 
closed to them, for as yet female medical 
practitioners are the exception; sanctuary 
is denied them in the churches; and, in 
spite of an illustrious Venetian precedent, 
there are no Portias at the English bar. 
But there have been Miss Austens and 
George Eliots, as there is still Mrs. Oli- 
phant ; and there seems to be no absolute 
reason why other ladies should not have 
similar success. Should they have read 
the books of a generation or two back, 
which is doubtful, they will remember 
how “the little Burney” wrote a novel 
which Burke sat up all night to devour, 
and on which Johnson bestowed exagger- 
ated laudation. Possibly they may repro- 
duce an experience of the sort in their own 
lives ; at all events, they may do well even 
if they fall considerably short of it. With 
the smallest amount of intelligence they 
must know that the public of the day is far 
from fastidious. Now we admit that an 


inexperienced feminine novelist has cer- 
tain advantages over the rougher sex. 
Women have finer fancies than men, and 
in some 
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and marriage are what they look forward 
to; and a bright and warm-hearted girl 
from her nursery and schoolroom days 
has been building herself castles in the 
air and peopling them with possible ten- 
ants. She has made herself the heroine 
of hundreds of tales of the heart, and she 
has figured in innumerable imaginary 
voles. So far she starts with a certain 
stock in trade, but her ideas are limited in 
the first place and theoretical in the sec- 
ond. What she writes may be clever 
and even curious as an unconscious rev- 
elation, but it is almost certain to be 
unreal. For, on the other hand, and it 
is happy for her, the girl ought to know 
little of the world beyond her home. She 
has not even had the rough and contami- 
nating experience of the schoolboy; she 
has not been sent to the university, nor 
has she served an apprenticeship in the 
mess-room; she has never travelled ex- 
cept under a matron’s wing ; nor does she 
even know as much of business or practi- 
cal life as the youngest clerk in an attor- 
ney’s office. What subjects then can she 
possibly choose when she decides to pre- 
sent her seniors with a series of imagina- 
tive or idealized pictures? Only two 
courses are open to her. Either she 
launches out in a world of which she 
knows as little as the early explorers 
knew of central Africa before Europeans 
had struck into the dark continent; or 
she writes on the subjects to which she 
has given thought, though the thinking 
has necessarily been purely speculative. 
Any attempt she may make in the former 
line may be summarily dismissed as ab- 
surd and extravagant, unless indeed she 
has the Trollope-like instinct of the imag- 
ination which turns much that is fanciful 
into the semblance of truth; while, in 
the other and the more probable case, we 
come on one of the springs of that peren- 
nial flow of the stories which seem harder 
reading than dictionaries or blue-books. 
For unhappily there is none of the con- 
ciseness of the dictionary, none of the 
solid structure of fact that is supposed to 
make the backbone of the blue-book. 
How well we know the contents of what 
we may Call the domestic and melodra- 
matically sentimental novel! Twoor more 
unformed and unidead girls are sent out to 
seek their fortunes through three mortal 
volumes. On our first introduction we see 
at once that we shall never feel the faint- 
est interestinthem. Either they are nat- 
ural, commonplace, and insipid; or they 
are extravagant, and as different from 
ordinary human types as Madge Wildfire 
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was from simple Jenny Deans, when she 
walked up the aisle of the little Yorkshire 
church tricked out in her Bedlam finery. 
They are made love to by men in every 
way worthy of them; or they marry for 
money and are duly miserable; and so 
the story drags its length along through 
alternations of self-communings and moans 
and raptures. The strongest sensations 
are love, quarrels at dances and lawn- 
tennis, with storms in the teacups at 
five-o’clock teas, varied by an occasional 
caricature of a tawdry grand passion in 
tatters. 

Purity of style and truthful simplicity of 
description may redeem much that might 
otherwise be dull or commonplace, as we 
see in some of the novels taking rank as 
“classics,” which implies that now no- 
body reads them. But in the kind of 
novel to which we have been alluding, the 
language is likely to be full of offence, 
and the style a perpetual source of irrita- 
tion. We do not refer to inaccuracies in 
grammar, which we should be very ready 
to forgive. But there are the stock epi- 
thets employed with as much assurance 
as if the writer in a fine poetical frenzy 
had lighted upon them for the first time. 
There is the very favorite type of sensa- 
tional heroine — a sort of Becky Sharp in 
tinsel and spangles — with the sinister 
glitter of her emerald eyes, the lustrous 
beauty of her golden locks, the lithe and 
gracious figure, the shapely hands and 
feet. We have the “weird-like effects” 
of woods in the moonlight; the floods of 
the mellow light falling on the seas of the 
yellow corn. In fact, the whole range of 
descriptive epithet has been stereotyped 
for the use of slovenly beginners ; and 
those who are the least susceptible to 
personal impressions are the most thor- 
ough-going in their renunciation of ordi- 
nary English. 

Although we have been talking hitherto 
of lady novelists, much of what we have 
said will equally apply to men. And we 
are inclined to deal with the books of 
ladies far more leniently, for the simple 
reason that, for ladies in search of occu- 
pation, novel-writing may be a case of 
Hobson’s choice. If they persist in pub- 
lishing for small remuneration or for none, 
that is the fault of the publishers and the 
public. But so long as there are colonies 
and half-settled countries, so long as the 
bustling world wants honest labor, there 
can be no reason for any man sticking to 
a trade for which he has proved that he 
has no qualification. If he were a profes- 
sional story-teller in an Oriental city, he 
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would speedily be reduced to starvation 
for want of coppers. Therefore we per- 
sonally resent it when, in a more civilized 
society, on the strength of a modest com- 
petency and listless disposition, a man 
will insist upon persecuting unoffending 
strangers. He may know, and ought to 
know, something more of real life than 
his feminine competitors. But, on the 
other hand, he is probably more prosaic 
and consequently more dull. He may 
never lighten the darkness of his dreary 
tale with one side-glance at the workings 
of the emotions which bears the impress 
of partial truth. And if the scope of his 
observations has been somewhat broader, 
they are lacking in variety. He makes 
personal knowledge do the work of imag- 
ination, and possibly treats some particu- 
lar subject with considerable effect. That 
explains the comparative success of many 
masculine but maiden novels, and con- 
firms the opinion we have expressed that 
the early failures of Trollope were excep- 
tional. In a first book a man of any 
literary ability will concentrate all the 
knowledge he has accumulated ; and con- 
sequently, in spite or because of its faults, 
the work may come home to us with 
agreeable freshness. On the next occa- 
sion he naturally seeks to break new 
ground, and so we have absurdities in 
place of facts, while crude speculation 
does duty for memory. In some shape 
or other he has recourse to sensation; 
and sensations in unskilful hands become 
pitiable revelations of feebleness. 

This consideration leads us to remark 
on novelists with a position which they 
have gained by ability. Some of the most 
distinguished of them seem to labor under 
the curse of sterility, and make us under- 
stand the more thoroughly what an inesti- 
mable gift is versatility such as that of 
Anthony Trollope. No one can be at 
once prolific and popular, or, in other 
words, no ordinary mortal can make novel- 
writing pay, without possessing elasticity 
and flexibility of imagination. None of 
our living novelists write more freely than 
Mrs. Oliphant or Mr. James Payn. We 
have no intention of entering into detailed 
criticisms of their books, and indeed ona 
former occasion we have reviewed those 
of Mrs. Oliphant. But both have been 
continually changing their ground, and 
leaving for a time one side of the fancy to 
lie fallow, while they have been laboring 
on without relaxation; while other writers 
of no ordinary merit exhaust the patch of 
ground they have broken by going over it 
again and again. We may take Mr. Wil- 
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liam Black as one of the most brilliant 
examples of that. His “ Daughter of 
Heth” shows a rare blending of genuine 
fun with the deepest pathos. The same 
“motives” were more elaborately and 
more powerfully developed in his “ Prin- 
cess of Thule,” while his gorgeously col- 
ored sketches of Hebridean scenery have 
given some such impetus to west-High- 
iand touring as “ The Lord of the Isles” 
or The Lady of the Lake.” But when- 
ever Mr. Black leaves the Hebrides — 
and we do not forget his “ Adventures of 
a Phaeton”—he appears to lose both 
force and fire, and to fall back into “the 
ruck” of his rivals. Even more “man- 
nered,” if we may coin a word, are the 
works of such ingenious constructors of 
intricate plot as Mr. Wilkie Collins or 
Mr. Charles Reade. Those who most 
admired “The Woman in White” can 
hardly congratulate the clever writer on 
any repetition of that performance. As 
for Mr. Reade, we greatly regret that he 
appears to have ceased to write, since 
strong novelists of every kind are far too 
scarce. But from “ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” or at all events from “ Never too 
late to mend,” we are bound to say that 
his literary history has been a story of 
growing mannerism and gradual decline. 
We might easily multiply instances, 
passing our leading novelists in review. 
But the result of our argument is, that, 
except with one or two notable exceptions, 
the art and practice of novel-writing has 
never fallen so low. And the question 
that naturally suggests itself is, whether 
so unsatisfactory a state of things is likely 
to continue. In our opinion, it must logi- 
cally tend to grow worse, and for that we 
can assign plausible reasons. We are, of 
course, not speaking of writers of excep- 
tional genius, who may come to the front 
once or twice in a couple of generations, 
and who are generally only too chary of 
their productions, as gems of the purest 
lustre are rare. We are talking of novel- 
ists of capacity and talent, who turn out 
such readable books as Trollope wrote. 
We said that the conditions of the market 
for novels have been revolutionized of 
late ; and we may add that all the changes 
have been for the worse. Looking at the 
matter from the practical point of view, 
the first conditions of a flourishing pro- 
fession are great prizes and good pay. 
Now the prizes in the novel-market have 
been diminishing and the pay has been 
declining. In proof of the latter asser- 
tion, we need only refer our readers to 
Trollope’s autobiography, where he shows 
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us that his receipts were being steadily 
reduced. Yet Trollope had gained so 
great a reputation that it paid publishers 
to deal with him even at a loss; and we 
happen to know that in certain cases, and 
very lately, they were never recouped for 
the sums they had paid. Nor can there 
be any doubt as to the causes of that 
decline in prices. In former times the 
copies of the first edition of a novel were 
bought by private individuals, in place of 
being hired. The sale of one thousand 
copies meant the actual payment of their 
nominal cost in the aggregate, minus a 
moderate commission which was the rec- 
ognized trade discount. The thousand 
copies had a comparatively limited circu- 
lation, having all passed into private 
hands. Favorable reviews that awakened 
interest or enthusiasm brought a fresh set 
of buyers into the market; and a second 
edition sold as quickly as the first. So 
that publishers could afford to pay 1,000/. 
down for the romances of chivalry by 
G. P. R. James, or for what Thackeray 
calied the lighter and more playful pro- 
ductions of William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Now, when a new novel comes out, the 
publisher must deal directly with the cir- 
culating libraries. Hehas to drive a hard 
bargain at the cost of a tedious correspon- 
dence. If his man be a good one, he may 
hold his own, and sell a certain number of 
copies of the book at a moderate reduc- 
tion. If the author be unknown or of 
doubtful reputation, the publisher may be 
beaten down to terms that barely cover 
the cost of printing and advertising. The 
pecuniary success of the best of books is 
stifled by the system. The first reviews 
probably appear too slowly to stimulate 
the sale. By the time a second set of the 
library subscribers are asking for copies, 
the volumes first set in circulation are 
returning to the shelves. Nor is that all. 
Boxes for country subscribers must be 
filled with so many volumes, but although 
the tale of the volumes must be complete, 
the contents are found to be of secondary 
consequence. People may write for a 
book by Trollope or by Mrs. Oliphant; 
they have practically to put up with what 
is sent them. The librarians, like the 
editors of periodicals, provide so much 
padding; and the boxes are padded with 
the rubbish that has been picked up for a 
comparative trifle. We have said that 
the trade price of a novel sometimes barely 
does more than cover the publishing ex- 
penses ; and there are cases in which the 
publishers actually receive money toissue 
the books that are practically unsalable. 
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Now the circulating libraries have made 
their position so strong that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to suggest a remedy. The 
publishers, having to drive hard bargains, 
are compelled to protect themselves by 
offering low prices. Co operative associ- 
ations of authors have been proposed. 
The obvious objection is, that those asso- 
ciations would embrace all the men of no 
influence and possibly of no merit; while 
they could not hope to enlist the assist- 
ance of novelists of any note. It may 
have been a shortsighted stroke of busi- 
ness on the part of the principal pub- 
lishers when they united in a pecuniary 
advance to tide a lending library over its 
difficulties. But the mischief has been 
done, and though they may recognize the 
mistake, there seems to be no obvious 
way of remedying it. 

Possibly the evil may cure itself in 
time, for it is difficult to conceive that the 
quality of the article provided will not pall 
upon the popular palate’in course of time. 
Bread, we know, is the staff of life, but 
indifferently baked pastry is really a su- 
perfluity which people will dispense with 
when it begins to sicken them. In the 
mean time they have always the resource 
of falling back upon the writings of our 
standard novelists. “A novel by a new 
author ” appears to be a favorite form of 
advertisement now. In reality, a novel 
by a new man presupposes a poor and 
inartistic effort. The publishers may pos- 
sibly have hatched a swan, but the odds 
are iafinitely in favor of the swan, at all 
events in the beginning, being “an ugly 
duckling.” It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that the publishers are practically 
wise in their generation, and know how to 
appeal ‘to the popular taste; and so far 
that form of advertisement is significant. 
For our part, our advice to intellectual 
novel-readers would be to leave the cir- 
culating libraries in the mean time, and to 
buy standard editions of standard authors. 
Those authors, from Richardson down to 
Trollope, have written books which will 
well repay the reading again and again, 
and in that connection, as the Americans 
say, we are glad to call attention to some 
modern reprints of our most eminent 
novelists, which deserve all we can say 
in their favor, Among the pioneers to 
whom we alluded is Richardson; and the 
works of Richardson have been issued by 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co., under the very 
able editorship of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Richardson, at least, left his genius time 
to ripen. He did not give a novel to the 
world till he had passed the age of fifty; 
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and then he told his tales with the delib- 
eration which made Johnson say that if 
you read one of them for the story you 
would be ready to hang yourself. But it 
is impossible not to follow him with irre- 
pressible interest in his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the workings of the heart, and 
in his subtle analysis of the feminine 
emotions which culminate in the pathos 
of tragedy without ceasing to be true to 
nature. Nothing in the history of fiction 
is to our minds more astonishing than the 
vitality which this dapper little London 
tradesman gave to personages belonging 
to aclass of society which he had never 
known. In spite of the cumbrous form 
of epistolary narratives —in spite of the 
excessive prolixity of detail — Clarissa 
Harlowe retains her place as the most 
touching and tender representative of 
virtuous womanhood, and Sir’ Charles 
Grandison is still the model of high breed- 
ing and generous sentiment. They are 
as real as the creations of Shakespeare, 
and although a century has changed the 
taste and fashion of the times, it has taken 
nothing from the interest of those im- 
mortal works. Of Thackeray we need 
say nothing; but, although on their first 
appearance his works were far from ob- 
taining the vast popularity of the more 
ephemeral productions of Charles Dick- 
ens, the ever-increasing demand for new 
editions of his novels proves that he too 
in “Vanity Fair,” in “The Newcomes,” 
and in “ Esmond,” reached that lofty emi- 
nence at which the creative power of the 
novelist converts fiction itself into reality 
and truth. Dickens was an inimitable 
— but Thackeray painted from 
ife. 


From Good Words. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “ CITOYENNE 
JACQUELINE,” “LADY BELL,” ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BEAST. 


THE white glare of an Indian sun was 
beginning to beat on the parade-ground 
at Nhilpoor. The English regiment, sum- 
moned for early drill, was detained to wit- 
ness a painful piece of discipline, which 
the authorities trusted would prove a sal- 
utary warning. A young soldier named 
Thwaite, a fine, manly fellow in spite of 
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his faults, had in the course of several 
years’ service risen to the rank of ser- 
geant. This desirable result was the 


effect of energy, daring, an obliging tem- 


per when he was not crossed, and a clever 
aptitude for a soldier’s duties, born of 
mother-wit, sharpened by a rather better 
education than was usual in his grade. 
Unfortunately his merits were counter- 
balanced by defects, which not even pro- 
motion had been able to check. He was 
as rash and reckless as he was dauntless 
and enduring. He had an uncertain tem- 
per, spoilt by what was understood to 
have been a hard youth. He was care- 
less of the company he kept, and careless 
of the excesses into which he fell in bad 
company. He had an elder sister, mar- 
ried to a cousin of the same name in the 
troop; but in spite of her efforts, and 
notwithstanding the staid example of her 
husband —a pattern of prudence, though 
he had not the wit to rise in the world — 
young Will Thwaite had been going from 
bad to worse lately, and had indulged in 
one fit of dissipation after another. They 
were beyond being hidden; they could 
not escape punishment; and both offence 
and punishment were totally incompatible 
with his position as a non-commissioned 
officer. 

His best friends had grown weary of 
pleading for grace, which was so often 
abused. A court-martial could only come 
to one conclusion, especially as the colonel 
of the regiment was somewhat of a mar- 
tinet, and had never entertained any great 
favor for Will. 

It was in anticipation of the spectacle 
that a certain solemn stir went through 
the mechanically controlled body, drawn 
out in strict order. The culprit was 
brought forth to confront the colonel, 
who proceeded to see the sentence car- 
ried into effect, without any symptom of 
dislike to the duty. William Thwaite 
was reduced to the ranks, and in sign of 
the degradation, the signal was given for 
the usual official to remove, in the pres- 
ence of the man’s comrades and subordi- 
nates, the stripes on the arm of his jacket, 
which were the token of his grade. 

Till then Will Thwaite had stood like a 
statue, though his face was sullen and 
lowering. But the moment he felt the 
offensive touch on his arm, he sprang 
aside, and before any one could anticipate 
the action tore the stripes from his coat 
by one wrench, and flung them right in 
the face of the colonel, with a savage 
shout, “ Take that from a better man than 
yourself!” 
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Blank consternation was the first result 
of the lawless defiance. The deed was 
such a gross breach of military discipline, 
such an unseemly violation of authority, 
that the poor colonel gasped, and could 
hardly believe his senses, while the junior 
officers and soldiers gaped in harmony 
with their senior’s gasp; and for an in- 
stant every energy was paralyzed. 

Thwaite did not take any advantage of 
the pause to attempt a flight, which would 
have been as mad as what had gone be- 
fore it. He stood at ease, with the angry 
grin still on his face, till the whole com- 
pany recovered themselves. He was put 
under arrest, a second time, without offer- 
ing any resistance, and marched back to 
durance, while the dismissed soldiers 
formed into groups and discussed the 
event of the day, filling the barrack-yard 
with subdued commotion. 

The orator who spoke beneath his 
breath with greatest horror of the outrage 
which had been committed, and wagged 
his head with most reprobation and fore- 
boding, was Lawrie Thwaite, Will’s cous- 
in and brother-in-law. It was not Lawrie 
who, as might have been expected, car- 
ried to his poor wife the news of his fresh, 
unpardonable outbreak, and the imminent 
danger in which he stood of some punish- 
ment still worse than being drummed out 
of the regiment. A gabbling straggler 
sought out Jenny, and without prepara- 
tion divulged to her the miserable inci- 
dent. 

Jenny wrung her hands, prematurely 
withered and drawn by much clothes-wash- 
ing for the troop. Well might she lament 
and cower in apprehension. The next 
court-martial weighed out the terrible, but 
warrantable — almost compulsory — retri- 
bution, that Will Thwaite should undergo 
acertain number of lashes before being 
dismissed from the service. 


CHAPTER II. 
JENNY’S STRUGGLES. 


JENNY THWAITE, a hard-featured, hard- 
working, middle-aged woman, was more 
attached to her brother than to her hus- 
band. Indeed, it was alleged that she 
had married Lawrie Thwaite principally 
that she might have a chance of following 
Will to India and of being still near him. 
The reason might be that while poor Will, 
smart as he was, had sore need of such 
protection as she could afford him, there 
was no question that Lawrie Thwaite was 
quite capable of taking care of himself. 
In addition, Jenny had never borne a 


child, which might have interfered with 
the sisterly allegiance, while Will had all 
along been like her child, seeing that he 
was nearly fifteen years ber junior. She 
had looked after him in those old hard 
days of his youth ; she had toiled to procure 
for him an education that might be more 
in keeping with his future than with his 
present fortunes; she had suffered the 
keen disappointment of seeing him grow 
up wild and unsteady, until he forsook the 
trade to which he had been apprenticed — 
only stopping short of breaking his inden- 
tures and leaving Jenny to pay the forfeit 
—and enlisted into an infantry regiment 
under marching orders for India. Then 
Jenny consented to marry her cousin, who 
was in the same regiment, and whostoutly 
denied ever having decoyed Will into the 
service. 

Lawrie was more Jenny’s contemporary 
than Will’s, and having been on the look- 
out for a careful, managing wife, who 
might wash, or do dressmaking, or per- 
haps keep the girls’ school, and so greatly 
multiply his resources, he had hovered 
about Jenny Thwaite with matrimonial in- 
tentions for years. 

Jenny had not been blind to her boy’s 
delinquencies; she had rated and re- 
proached him, and sometimes was not on 
speaking terms with him for days. Butit 
was all for his good. She loved him faith- 
fully through his worst scrapes, and was 
secretly serving him, even while shunned 
by him, or in declining for a brief space to 
hold intercourse with him. She was the 
first to hail a sign of amendment, and was 
extravagantly proud of his promotion, in- 
sisting that he would never stop till he got 
a commission, which would be no more 
than his due, though she must give up her 
washing, and hoping that Lawrie would 
have served his time before that day came 
round. 

The process of retrogression, even 
when it reached its extremity, did not 
shake Jenny’s fidelity. It rather knit her 
so closely to her brother that she ceased 
to protest against his folly. Was it a 
time to be picking out holes in his coat 
and pointing to his errors, when the poor 
lad was in trouble and brought to so 
sorry a pass that he needed every grain 
of love to fight for him, cleave to him, 
and, if it were yet possible, save him? 

Jenny would leave Lawrie to play the 
cautious, cold-hearted, judicial part —to 
draw back in case of incurring reflected 
blame, to stand aloof, though with a de- 
cent show of reluctance, or to join in the 





| chorus of blame. Nor did Jenny greatly 
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censure her husband for his conduct. It 
belonged to the poor man’s nature, as she 
had known when she married him, and so 
long as he did not propose to stop her in 
the most desperate exertions she might 
undertake on her brother’s behalf, accord- 
ing to the original bargain between the 
pair, honest Jenny could not see that she 
had any title to sit upon her husband. 

It might have been otherwise if Jenny’s 
conviction of her husband’s fulfilling his 
bargain had been shaken, or if she had 
guessed that the great secret of her inde- 
pendence lay in the meanness, rather than 
in the phlegmatic magnanimity of the man 
she had married, and who mortally dread- 
ed to offend her high spirit, lest he should 
lose the constant harvest of her skilled 
work, 

Jenny moved heaven and earth to de- 
liver her brother from the barbarous in- 
fliction of the lash. She knew well that it 
would be the death of his moral nature, 
and that the brand would enter his soul, 
even if his high-strung physical system 
recovered from the shock it must receive. 
If it had been possible to administer the 
punishment vicariously, without Will’s 
knowledge, she could have been wrought 
up to bare her brave shoulders like the 
Russian women to the knout, and like 
another Godiva have faced ignominy, so 
that the victim, who was her own flesh 
and blood, her darling since her early girl- 
hood, might be permitted to gofree. That 
resource was impossible. All that Jenny 
could do, and she had only a few Gays to 
do it in, was to wander day and night, 
praying for a commutation of the sen- 
tence. She appealed here and urged 
there. She worked upon the chaplain to 
draw up a petition for her. She vexed 
the souls of men with her sometimes 
speechless, but never-failing importunity, 
and the drytongued anguish of her de- 
spair. She declined to be repulsed, though 
she had been rather a proud little woman 
in her better days. She won over gentle, 
illogical, enthusiastic ladies to espouse 
her cause, and to plague their husbands 
never to mind precedents, not even jus- 
tice, but for dear mercy’s sake to grant 
Jenny Thwaite’s prayer. She was the 
most careful washer and clear-starcher, 
the best darner, the nicest sewer of plain 
seam, the most trustworthy nurse on a 
pinch they had ever found. The whole 
men would fair the worse, and every offi- 
cer’s household be in straits, if they drove 
Jenny beside herself. Why, the poor 
woman must go mad; she would die on 
their hands, and they would have two 





ruined lives, two deaths at their door. 
Was that what their stupid, stubborn 
bondage to form wanted? Colonel Bell 
was not a bit the worse of the insult. 
He had not so much as a scratch on the 
face; and was a poor fellow to be treated 
like a brute, because, for once in his life, 
he had forgotten himself, and behaved 
like a baby? Did not Bertie or Charlie 
throw his toys at any one who came in 
his way — at papa himself, when the child 
was inarage? Don’t speak to the ladies 
of the demoralizing effect on the other 
soldiers, the loss of prestige where the 
rule of the officers was concerned, of mu- 
tiny, and insurrection, and chaos come 
again. No such horrors ensued in the 
nursery from making as little as possible 
of Bertie’s or Charlie’s naughtiness, and 
leaving the child to come to himself. 

Jenny wound up her vehement repre- 
sentations by what sounded in the cir- 
cumstances like wild romances, of the 
Thwaites having grand connections, with 
the likelihood that the family would rise 
in the world some day, when certainly the 
officers would be sorry for the cruel, base 
punishinent they had inflicted. These 
unreasonable and passionate statements 
on the whole did harm to the woman’s 
suit. Nobody had time to ask or give 
confirmatory details of the improbable 
story, which appeared to rest on no foun- 
dation, unless it were a little vaporing of 
Will in his cups, and some wary con- 
ceited bragging on the part of his brother- 
in-law. It was either a credulous delu- 
sion or a pure invention. 

In the mean time, fenny had no encour- 
agement from those most interested in the 
atfair. 

“It is of no use, Jenny,” said her hus- 
band with ostentatious dismalness, doing 
little to second her in her frantic exer- 
tions. 

“Never mind, Jen,” said poor Will, 
when she visited him, “it will soon be 
over,” turning away to hide a shuddering 
recoil, “Everything will soon be over, 
and you'll be well rid of a rascal who has 
only been a trial and grief to you.” 


CHAPTER III. 
RESCUE AND SACRIFICE, 


JENNy’s fond, piteous struggles proved 
in vain. Law and order were inflexible. 
The offence was too outrageous. The 
welfare of the British army was at stake. 
Will Thwaite was to be flogged, though 
many a kind heart resented the necessity, 
or waxed rueful under it. 
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The morning of the flogging rose as 
sultry as the day on which Will had 
grossly insulted his commanding officer 
in the discharge of his duty. Will never 
forgot the airless heat of his cell as he lay 
on his face and awaited the summons to 
public shame and torture. 

Jenny did not lie on her face idle, though 
her door was shut, and it was in shroud- 
ing darkness that she busied herself with 
a dumb intensity of preparation, in gather- 
ing together fomentations, unguents, rags, 
and bandages, and in filling a disused kit 
with wearing apparel and provisions for a 
journey. 

But the post-runners came in before the 
hour for drill, and among the letters for 
the colonel was one from a firm of London 
lawyers, which filled the scrupulous man 
with disturbance and dismay. There 
could be no mistake about it. He knew 
by name the respectable firm that applied 
to him, and their communication was 
carefully attested. 

The laws of the service were as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Never 
had there been a more scandalous con- 
tempt of discipline than that shown by 
Will Thwaite on the parade-ground. But 
though the welfare of the British army 
ought to be the first consideration, there 
was also something —a great deal accord- 
ing to Colonel Bell’s ideas — to be said 
in support of aristocratic privileges and 
prejudices. Good heavens! a_ baronet 
and squire of many acres and long descent 
could not be flogged in the presence of a 
regiment of soldiers; some of whom rep- 
resented his socia! equals and future as- 
sociates, while the rest were his undoubted 
inferiors. This was what the matter had 
come to. 

The lawyer’s letter to Colonel Bell con- 
tained the document which was to buy off 
Wiliiam Thwaite, private in the regiment, 
on the grounds that he had succeeded to 
the rank and property of a grand-uncle, 
and was now Sir William Thwaite, of 
Whitehills, in Eastham; and it was not 
fit either for the rank and file of the army, 
or for the honorable fraternity of baronets 
and squires, that he should continue a 
day longer than was necessary a private 
soldier, even in the most select and dis- 
tinguished regiment. 

What would the firm think if the tidings 
were flashed to them that the baronet and 
squire was about to receive his deserts in 
the form of corporeal punishment ? 

No, it could not be; the sentence, 
stringent as the obligation was, must be 
quashed — whether on the plea that the 
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negotiation for Sir William’s discharge 
had gone a certain length before he com- 
mitted the offence, whether that Will 
Thwaite and Sir William, of Whitehills, 
were two different and distinct individ- 
uals, or from some other flaw in the in- 
dictment. 

An informal council or court of as- 
tonished, scandalized officers was held. 
Colonel Bell assumed the responsibility 
of dealing with the War Office, and it was 
announced to a yet wider circle of open- 
eyed, open-mouthed, interested persons, 
that no flogging was to be performed. 
For William Thwaite, or, more properly, 
Sir William Thwaite, had already ceased 
to belong to the service, therefore his 
misconduct had been dealt with under a 
false assumption. If he were still to be 
held accountable it must be before an- 
other tribunal. 

The news found Sir Wiiliam too stunned 
to take in its meaning, beyond the two 
items that he was delivered at the eleventh 
hour from indelible obloquy, and that he 
was at liberty to depart from scenes which 
had become odious to him. 

He staggered out into the blinding sun- 
shine, doggedly enduring the measured 
explanations and shy, awkward congratu- 
lations of his recent superiors and judges, 
and impatiently shaking off the rougher 
and readier good wishes of his former 
allies. He went straight to his sister’s 
without waiting for an invitation from 
Lawrie Thwaite, who, te be sure, looked 
more taken aback with the extraordinary 
change in his brother-in-law’s fortunes 
than even Colonel Bell. The colonel, 
after the first shocked sense of incongru- 
ity and confusion, detestable to a man of 
his precise cast of mind, did not testify 
any vindictiveness or unwillingness to ad- 
mit that the scales had undergone a sud- 
den reversal in a comrade’s case. But 
Lawrie shrank into himself, looked blue 
and green, and could hardly furbish up 
the thankfulness that was called for from 
him. 

* Did you ever see a chap hang his head 
as if his nose was bleeding, because his 
brother-in-law weren’t walloped, and had 
come into a pot of money and a handle to 
his name? It ain’t always not lost what 
a friend gets,” remarked a shrewd ob- 
server. 

“ Could this fellow have counted on any 
chance of his coming into the succession ? 
He is a cousin of the other begyar’s, and 
he might have calculated on Will never 
getting the better of the beastly conse- 


;quences of his precious performance, 
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drinking himself to death, or shooting 
himself. I have known a man pull the 
trigger on less provocation,” surmised a 
more thoughtful speculator oa the event 
which was the talk of the station for weeks 
tocome. “Well, I for one am glad that 
the luck has fallen to the first. He has 
the thews and sinews of a man, a clean- 
made, well-knit fellow, and would have 
been a first-rate soldier if he could have 
learnt self-control. I remember his drag- 
ging Roberts out of the enemy’s range in 
the encounter in the Little Ghaut when 
he first came out and when we had some 
brisk business doing. But he was always 
getting into a mess, and this last spurt of 
insolence threatened to put on the finish- 
ing-touch. He will go to the dogs as it 
is, taking a little longer time perhaps.” 

Nobody, save the two, saw and heard 
the ecstasy of Jenny’s recovery of her 
brother and recognition of his changed 
estate. 

Nobody — Jenny included — doubted 
that Sir William would immediately start 
for England, where much business, the 
irksomeness of which wouid be splendidly 
gilded, must awaithim. The lawyers had 
sent ample funds for his travelling ex- 
penses, and there was nothing to detain 
him. 

But a sorrowful, peremptory impedi- 
ment sprang up on the eve of Will’s start- 
ing. Jenny was worn by long years of 
work, and her constitution had not been 
improved by the climate of India. She 
was further spent by the burning anxiety 
and incredible exertions of the last few 
days in the hottest of the hot season. 
She fell a ready victim to the fever hover- 
ing about the native town, and the disease 
from the commencement assumed a hope- 
less aspect. 

There was no want of interest and sym- 
pathy. The mingled sensations which 
Sir William’s story had excited, relieved 
themselves in a crowd of attentions to the 
invalid. Jenny had many more shapes of 
jelly, bottles of wine, and preparations of 
iced milk sent to her than she could have 
possibly swallowed, even though her short 
illness had been indefinitely prolonged. 
Her former employers waylaid Sir Wil- 
liam and Lawrie Thwaite every time they 
stirred abroad, with inquiries, offers of 
service, even proposals to come and share 
the task of nursing the patient. These 
demonstrations proceeded quite as much 
from the romance of the situation, with 
the melancholy nature of poor Jenny’s 
final part in Sir William’s good fortune, 
as from interested motives. 
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Lawrie Thwaite did not fail in attention 
to his wife, though he had never recovered 
from the combined shocks of his kins- 
man’s dishonor and honor. He was a 
plain man, he said, and could not stand 
such flights of fortune. But he knew a 
good wife when he had her. He was per- 
suaded — drawing the deduction from his 
own disposition, that it would be the last 
blow ; everything would be up with him if 
Jenny died, and not only deprived him of 
her services but severed the near con- 
nection between him and Sir William. 
“ Drat Will Thwaite, that he should bear 
a title like an alderman or a dook.” 

But Jenny, who had always been coura- 
ageous and self-denying, was resigned to 
her fate and the will of God. She tried 
her best to meet and overcome the pas- 
sionate rebellion of her brother. Her 
heart was still so full of gratitude and joy 
on his account that she had no room for 
sorrow for herself. It appeared as if she 
had come to see that all was for the best, 
and could feel an unearthly satisfaction in 
this last offering up of herself for the lad. 

* You won’t want me any more, Will; I 
should only have been in your way,” she 
said faintly. 

“Jen,” he protested in his vehement 
depths of love and sorrow, “ you know I 
would rather have lived in the most mis- 
erable den, and had nothing except pota- 
toes and salt to keep me from starving, 
with you, than without you to be master 
of the finest house in the kingdom, and 
have grand furniture and delicate dishes 
at my command. So don’t go for to leave 
me, Jen—don’t, if you ever cared a far- 
thing for a scamp who was never worth 
the trouble you took for him, and the 
fondness you wasted on him.” 

“No, no, my dear, I have my reward 
when I think of you as a gentleman 
among the best. I do know that it is sore 
for you to give me up, for we’ve come 
through the hards together, that we ’ave; 
but we’ve seen the last of poverty and 
knocking about, and it is all for the best. 
A pretty like figure I should have made 
as a baronite’s sister! Why, Will” — 
raising herself up with difficulty, a smile 
on her wan face—‘“ you'll get a fine 
young lady for your wife, as good as she 
is fine. You won’t miss your sister Jen, 
though your kind heart will never let you 
forget her.” 

“1 don’t want a fine young lady,” said 
Will hoarsely. ‘ What should I do with 
such cattle? They would only laugh at 
me and despise me. I only want you, 
Jen.” 
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“ Ah, lad, you don’t know what is good 
for you. Rest content; there is One as 
knows, and he don’t make no mistakes, 
though it ain’t the thing we fancy we 
want he gives us mostly. But there is 
something you can do for me, lad, before 
I go—a single favor I’m bold to ax.” 

“ Ax all I have, and you are welcome 
to it, Jen. Don’t put your request in that 
way,” said Will reproachfully. 

“Nay, it is the fitting way, since you 
are the head of the house — Sir Wil’am, 
no less” —dwelling on the words in her 
weak voice with loving triumph. “If I 
am not the first to do you honor, who 
should be? But I ha’n’t too much breath 
to spare. Will, dear, itis the drink that 
has been your ruin—not that you’re 
ruined — far from it — and you ain’t a sot 
— God forbid!—but you’ve gone your 
own way, and not been too perticklar 
about the company you kep’ — judging 
others as you did yourself, like ainnocent, 
’igh-spirited chap—not always looking 
out for number one, keeping out of mis 
chief yourself, and leaving others to pay 
the piper, like poor Lawrie, and the drink 
has done the rest. When it was on you 
it has driven the wit clean out, and made 
your temper work like mad. Promise 
you will have no more to do with the 
drink, for it tempts gentle and simple, in 
one shape or another, as I’ve seen in some 
of the tip-top bungalows where I’ve gone 
to do a day’s washing. Your being Sir 
Wil’am and a squire will not keep you 
straight, but will only make your fall the 
greater, if you let the drink get the better 
of you. I’ll not rest in my grave if that 
day come. Promise me, Will, you’ll have 
done with the drink, and I’ll die ’appy.” 

“T swear I’il never put my lips toa 
glass from this day forth, if that will con- 
tent you. Itis the least I can do for you, 
that has done everything for me since 
mother left me a whining babby,” the 
young man vowed solemnly. 

“And I can answer for your keeping 
your word; that’s my good lad,” declared 
the dying woman, with growing feebleness 
and perfect satisfaction. 

Will roused herafresh. “Is there any- 
thing more I can do for you, Jen?” he 
implored — “ not for myself, but for your- 
self or any other person you mind about.” 

“Bless the lad! what should I desire 
now but to ’ave him sitting there, where 
my eyes can fall upon him, the last thing. 
Well, there is Lawrie. I doubt poor Law- 
rie will miss me a bit,” muttered Jenny, 
rather in a tone of benevolent considera- 
tion than of keen sympathy. “ You might 
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spare a trifle and settle summat on Lawrie. 
He’s your cousin, as well as my good 
man — a poor relation of the family, such 
as you were wont to be when no helping 
hand was held out to you; but it’s forget 
and forgive where I’m going. With that 
and his pension, when his time is out, 
he’ll fare well enough, without feeling the 
odds of me gone, and no more money 
coming in to eke out his pay.” 

“He may have the half of all I’m to 
get for your sake, Jen. I don’t feel to 
care about it,” said the new squire in his 
despondency. 

“The half of your inheritance! Have 
you taken leave of your senses, lad?” 
cried Jenny, almost springing back to life 
and energy at the extravagance of the 
proposal. “ What would Lawrie Thwaite 
do with a gentleman’s allowance? You 
could never make a gentieman of him. 
He would only hoard it, and run the risk 
of being robbed and murdered, or be 
cheated out of it by some fait-tongued 
scoundrel, for Lawrie ain’t wise, though 
I’ve heard him called a wiseacre. Be- 
tween you and me, he’s greedy and cun- 
ning, poor soul; but there ben’t no great 
harm in him, and he ha’n’t much of a 
headpiece. No, Will, I said a trifle out 
of your abundance; stick to that, and I 
‘ont be displeased or troubled with the 
fear that I did wrong in marrying Lawrie 
to follow you, and so mebbee hung a mill- 
stone round your neck. We’re but weak 
critters, and don’t see an inch before our 
noses. For his sake as well as for yours, 
let it be no more than is in keeping with 
what he has been used to, and what he 
needs. It is another thing with you, who 
are to be a grand gentleman, a benefactor 
to your kind, like old General Leigh with 
his soldiers and the natives. You remem- 
ber him and the monster funeral he had ? 
Ay, but I would have liked to see you at 
the height of your glory!” cried Jenny, 
beginning to wander. “I would have 
liked to have seen Whitehills just once, 
and then crept down into the dark hole. 
Whitehills, with its floors of gold and its 
gates of pearls, and you among your ivory 
and your apes and peacocks. But we’ll 
meet again in a better place, Will—a 
better place, where there’s no more part- 
ing.” 

Jenny was dead and buried. There 
had been a most respectable attendance 
at her funeral. It seemed periectly nat- 
ural that her brother, Sir William, should 
act as chief mourner, paying his sister ail 
the respect which she had so richly mer- 
| ited, in his first appearance in public after 
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his accession to rank and fortune. The 
company were actually at the grave’s 
mouth before an awkward omission was 
remarked. The widower had not joined 
the little cavalcade. 

Will took himself severely to task be- 
cause he had shut himself up with his 
sorrow, and only come out when he was 
summoned to walk at the head of the 
coffin. He went immediately on his re- 
turn to seek his brother-in-law, and take 
the first steps in the arrangement which 
had been agreed upon between Will 
Thwaite and his sister. It was too late; 
the wretched man had hanged himself. 

The catastrophe was classed as a singu- 
lar instance of wedded love and despair 
in a man who had not been demonstrative 
in his regard for his partner during her 
lifetime. Paradoxical, pensive spirits 
pointed to it as a case of repressed emo- 
tion and misunderstood devotion. 

The sorry truth was that Lawrence 
Thwaite had been goaded, beyond the ut- 
most stretch of his endurance, by the 
cruel chapter of accidents which had 
thwarted all his crafty plans and secret 
hopes. Why had events happened so 
promiscuously, and yet with such horrible 
fortuitousness, for Will? Why had his 
prodigal course been stopped, before folly 
and the climate had sent him post-haste 
and betimes, beyond the succession to a 
baronetcy and a squire’s acres? Why 
had the indignity and anguish of the flog- 
ging been remitted? Why had old Sir 
John Thwaite, after he had lived beyond 
his threescore and twenty years, not hung 
out just another month, but insisted on 
dying in the very nick of time? Why 
had the post-runners not slackened their 
speed and delayed the mail, if but for one 
hour? And now the last misfortune had 
happened. Jenny, who was so clever a 
bread-winner and manager, had taken it 
upon her to die out of hand. There had 
been no love lost between him and Will 
in the past. Will would seize the oppor- 
tunity of Jenny’s death and his departure 
to enter on his possessions, to get rid of 
Lawrie, as Lawrie, in similar circum- 
stances, would have got rid of Will. Law- 
rie would be reduced to his poor pay, with 
the prospect of greater indigence in his 
old age, after he had been let down from 
a condition of comparative comfort, and 
shut out from the intoxicating prospect of 
a great inheritance. 

It was more than the miserable man 
could bear. He counted himself hardly 
dealt with, both by God and man; his 
brain reeled, and he flung up the game in 
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a sudden fury, which altogether overcame 
his caution and deliberation. 

As for Will, he was cut to the heart by 
what struck him as the ghastly result of 
his swift, selfish unfaithfulness to Jenny’s 
trust; though he could not pretend to 
regret, on any other grounds than those 
of horror and pity, his kinsman’s fate. It 
sank into Will’s spirit that no good had 
come, or would come, of his prosperity. 
It had saved his worthless credit and life, 
but it had cost Jenny her life, and it had 
driven Lawrie Thwaite to destruction. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHITEHILLS. 


THE Thwaites of Whitehills were one 
of the oldest families in Eastham, but, 
like many another old family, all its mem- 
bers had not preserved its dignity intact, 
or behaved with the decorum which ought 
to have accompanied blue blood. Two 
generations before, a foolish lad had 
alienated his kinsfolk by a low marriage 
with the daughter of one of the keepers. 
He had consummated his evil-doing, in 
the eyes of the head of the house, by de- 
clining to come begging for pardon, and 
to submit to the authority which should 
mete out to him at once his punishment 
and such assistance as might enable him 
to make the best of his bad bargain and 
refrain from disgracing his family further. 
He was only too willing in his refractori- 
ness to drink as he had brewed; but since 
such culprits are not often gifted with the 
strength of character and determination 
of mind which mark the successful archi- 
tects of their own fortunes, the drink he 
consumed grew very thin indeed. He 
sank lower and lower in the social scale, 
and ended by becoming a considerable 
burden on his father-in-law, the keeper. 
He had, as a matter of course, been dis- 
missed from Whitehills; but as he was 
a capable, industrious man, master of his 
calling, and had not been privy to his 
daughter’s love and ambition, he suc- 
ceeded without much difficulty in getting 
employment in another part of the county. 

The matter, though a source of mortifi- 
cation and pain to the Thwaites of that 
day, was of less consequence, apart from 
family pride and affection, inasmuch as 
the delinquent was not the heir, and had 
more than one elder brother. 

There was no lack of sons then at 
Whitehills; but time sometimes works 
havoc among the strongest of such stays. 
Time was rather slow in its work in this 
instance, and as a cousin who has de- 
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scended in the social ranks is not like a 
brother fallen into low life, the successors 
of the erratic Thwaite who was at the 
bottom of the mischief were still more 
left to their fate by their illustrious rela- 
tives. 

The poor Thwaites, inheriting the good 
and evil of the paternal temper, had the 
rare grace not to obtrude themselves on 
the notice of their loftier kindred, though 
the plebeian branch kept up the recollec- 
tion of their descent. One of them had 
é€ven gone so far as to make, on one of 
his few holidays, at a considerable sacri- 
fice, an zucognito journey in third-class 
carriages and on the tramp, to gaze, from 
a respectful distance, with gloating, cov- 
etous eyes on what, in picturesque lan- 
guage, might be called the cradle of his 
race. He kept the expedition jealously 
concealed from people who had even a 
nearer interest in it. No doubt it added 
to the liveliness of the interest, that the 
news of the gradual sweeping away of 
the elder branch of the stock had fil- 
tered somehow to those most concerned. 
Deaths at home and abroad, old bachelors 
whose rights perished with them, child- 
less couples equally without representa- 
tives, left the last Sir John, in the direct 
line, limited to his family and to the alien 
Thwaites for the preservation of the title 
and land in connection with the original 
name. He had no power by the terms of 
the entail to will away the inheritance — 
even so far as heirs female, while there 
existed the remotest heirs male who could 
prove their descent and produce their 
. registers. 

In view of the exigency of the situation, 
Sir John seized the opportunity of marry- 
ing twice —first in early manhood and 
again late in life. A third opportunity 
was not vouchsafed to him. In the first 
instance the children died in infancy. In 
the second the sole child born was a boy, 
weak both in body and mind. 

There seemed no resource for Sir John 
save to make himself acquainted with his 
poor relations, and cultivate them dili- 
gently while there was yet time to provide 
a decent wearer of his honors, But the 
old man was of an arrogant, narrow tem- 
per. He clung to the last, with as much 
passionate pride as human feeling, to the 
hope that his poor boy, with all the aid 
which his position could give him, would 
grow stronger and wiser as he grew older, 
and when that trust was stamped out by 
the death of the little fellow, the father 
would not consent to put a low bumpkin 
in his son’s place. He washed his hands 
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of the whole matter, the error of his an- 
cestor and the misfortune of an illiterate; 
underbred master of Whitehills. Sir John 
peevishly refused to do what he could to 
set the wrong right. If Providence had 
chosen it was to be so, why should he 
plague himself to concoct a partial rem- 
edy? All that Sir John would attempt 
for the credit of the name and the good 
of the place was to live as long as he 
could, and keep the interloper out till his 
last breath. This he contrived to do till 
he was an octogenarian with four or five 
years to spare. 

The Thwaites with the puddle in their 
blue blood had not been longer lived or 
more productive of heirs than the main 
line had shown itself. At last the infe- 
rior branch resolved itself into Will and 
Jenny Thwaite, the son and daughter of 
the elder grandson of Dicky Thwaite, who 
fell from his station by marrying the 
keeper’s daughter, and Lawrie Thwaite, 
the grandson of the younger son of the 
same worthy. There was no confusion of 
numbers or difficulty in tracing the proper 
descendant from the man who formed the 
link to the baronetcy and estate. Fer- 
haps the wonder was that no long-sighted 
individual had anticipated the end, and 
insisted on advancing money, or other- 
wise bettering the condition of the future 
Sir William. But Will and Jenny would 
have looked shyly on such overtures, and 
their going out to India put temptation 
more out of their reach. 

Sir William had never seen Whitehills 
before the day that he drove down to it 
with his lawyer, one of the leading mem- 
bers of the well-reputed firm, a clever 
little gentlemanlike man, who honestly 
wished to do his best by his strange cli- 
ent, but could not make much of him, as 
he watched him curiously at a crucial 
epoch of his history. Sir William wasa 
personable enough young fellow of five or 
six and twenty. He was not above five 
feet eight in his inches; but his sinewy 
figure was well developed. His carriage 
was good, though it partook a little of the 
ramrod; but that defect was sometimes 
to be found in the bearing of field-mar- 
shals. Thanks to his soldiering, Sir Wil- 
liam was delivered from the clumsy, lout- 
ish shuffle or slouch of a day-laborer ora 
mechanic, and from the jerking gait or 
skip of a journeyman tradesman or coun- 
ter-jumper. His close-cropped hair was 
chestnut, the florid coloring of his face 
had not yet lost the bronze of India and 
the tan of asea voyage. It was a com- 
plexion which was not a bad match for 
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that of a college under-graduate who went 
in for athletic sports, or of a country gen- 
tleman who had his year strictly divided 
into fishing, shooting, and hunting sea- 
sons. 

In some respects the lad looked younger 
than his years, though he was of manly 
make. In others—in a slight massive- 
ness peculiar to his features, and in what 
had become the inflexible gravity of his 
aspect, he gave one the idea of maturer 
age than he had attained. The best and 
the most striking things in his face con- 
sisted of two marked traits. The natural 
sweep of his hair made an ample corner 
on each side of his forehead, disclosing a 
full brow, above well-apart eyes and eye- 
brows, which lent an impression of hon- 
esty and frankness, as well as of intellec- 
tual capacity. His eyes were dark blue, 
and though they sparkled oftener than 
they melted, would have gone a long way 
to confer beauty on a woman’s face. The 
worst points were incongruous and con- 
tradictory in the inferences to be drawn 
from them. The jaw inclined to dogged 
squareness, while the chin was ill-defined 
and boded weakness. 

Mr. Miles the lawyer, during the neces- 
sary detention of Sir William in town, had 
in the most delicate manner suggested an 
outfit in accordance with the change of 
rank. This and other considerate atten- 
tions had provoked no restiveness on the 
part of their object, such as might have 
been apprehended from a feather-headed 
fool suddenly raised to an elevation alto- 
gether beyond his level, with the etiquette 
of which he was necessarily unfamiliar. 
Sir William adopted a tweed morning suit 
and a dinner dress without making any 
difficulty. What he did in trifles was a 
happy sign of what he might accomplish 
in weightier matters. His mode of meet- 
ing the hints given him raised him in the 
opinion of the late Sir John’s agents. But 
the instructions could not be more than 
hints, for, with all his rusticity and sim- 
plicity, there was something about the 
heir which kept sensible, self-respecting 
men, gentlemen themselves, at a proper 
distance. 

On the other hand there was nothing 
about Sir William which could force his 
prompters to look down upon him, while 
they should be under the necessity of 
taking the upper hand with him. The 
lawyers found their client had fair parts, 
and could understand what was explained 
to him, even though it had to do with 
business out of his accustomed rut. He 
had received a very tolerable education in 
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the three great primitive R’s., and of one 
R he had availed himself pretty consider- 
ably, in what appeared, at first sight, un- 
toward circumstances. He had a taste 
for reading, and in spite of his admitted 
wildness, had taken advantage of the reg- 
imental library. 

Altogether, what with the gain of his 
foreign experience and military training 
— granted that the last was in the ranks 
—he might at least hold his own, on the 
score of ordinary intellectual knowledge, 
with those young English gentlemen who 
have no taste for the classics, have been 
plucked over and over again in their ex- 
aminations, frequent stables and kennels 
instead of drawing-rooms, and never open 
a book except the F%e/d or Bell's Life. 

Messrs. Miles, and Dickinson were 
rather proud of their client. They had 
dreaded something very different; now 
they augured quite hopetully of his future 
—a quiet fellow, not at all without com- 
mon sense, which was better than uncom- 
mon genius, who had done with sowing 
his wild oats, and pulled up effectually so 
far as anybody could judge. He might 
not make such a mess of the baronetcy 
and property as some very fine gentleman 
would have done. Manners, of course, 
he had none; but no manners were a 
great improvement on bad manners. He 
had everything to learn there, but com- 
paratively little to unlearn. He had his 
drop of good blood, which people would 
be particularily ready to recognize, seeing 
it was now fitly balanced by an old title 
and good landed property. The last, no 
agricultural depression, or vindictive pol- 
icy of old Sir John in granting long leases 
at low rents, and pensioning dependents 
inordinately, could greatly impair. In 
those days, when landowners had a strong 
call to fall back into gentlemen farmers 
working their own land, against odds too, 
Sir William might not be amiss as a plain 
country gentleman. Let him marry well, 


A penniless lass with a lang pedigree, 


and savoir faire to her finger-tips, and be 
amenable to his wife in those respects in 
which she was his superior, and there 
was no fear of him. He seemed a finish 
fellow in the main, both in physique and 
morals. 

What puzzled and disconcerted Mr, 
Miles in his otherwise satisfactory charge, 
was the inflexible gravity and inscrutable 
reserve with which Sir William made ac- 
quaintance with his prospects, and at last 
with his place. It was surely unnatural, 
especially at his age, that he should ex- 
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press no rejoicing, hardly even satisfac- 
tion, at his accession. He had lost his 
sister very recently, but the death of an 
elderly married woman, though she had 
brought him up, was not likely to affect 
so deeply a young fellow with the ball at 
his foot. 

Sir William and Mr. Miles were driv- 
ing over from the nearest station in a trap 
which the lawyer had appointed to be 
ready forthem. He had thought it bet- 
ter not to order the Whitehills carriage 
to meet them, with its announcement that 
the new master was come, and its procla- 
mation of the news to everybody they 
might pass on the road. The wiser ar- 
rangement was for Sir William to arrive 
without attracting particular attention. 
If a demonstration were demanded and 
found desirable, let it come later, when 
everybody should be better acquainted 
and prepared for what was to happen. 
When Sir William’s wishes were asked 
on the subject, he emphatically acquiesced 
in Mr. Miles’s judicious plan. 

The day was in spring, during bluster- 
ing, but not uncheery, March weather. 
The landscape was as flat as most of the 
scenery of Eastham ; but it was not with- 
out its charms in the absence of pictur- 
esqueness. It was wide and free, even to 
its broad, rutted, shaggy green lanes, in 
which a gipsy encampment or the evicted 
Shakers might pitch a tent or two, and 
still leave ample room for the small traffic, 
principally of carts or wagons and day- 
laborers passing that way. There was a 
certain rugged sincerity in the unpretend- 
ing homeliness of the fields, together with 
a shade of sadness and sombreness 
oftener attributed to some descriptions of 
French than to any examples of English 
landscape. 

This suspicion of pathos had a complex 
origin. This corner of Eastham had 
never been in the van of agricultural prog: 
ress, and was as moderately productive as 
it was inadequately cultivated. It had 
plenty of well-preserved, carefully stocked 
coverts for game, and bore a hunting rep- 
utation, but the low value of the land in 
other respects was evident, not merely in 
the spaciousness and frequency of the 
lanes, but in the recurring wedges of 
ground covered with straggling, sodden 
grass and rushes. 

The country here was very scantily 
populated. Anything like market-towns 
or villages worthy of the name were sep- 
arated by six or eight miles. In general, 
a village was represented by half-a-dozen 
thatched or tiled houses — not even clus- 





tering together, but standing with wide 
gaps, till the dwellings extended over a 
quarter of a mile — by solitary roadside 
inns, and roadside shops which partook 
of the character of Australian stores. As 
for the small, ancient, often beautiful 
churches, they seemed to exist principally 
in connection with their rectories, some- 
times equally beautiful in their mellow, 
red-brick multiplicity of angles and luxu- 
riant green draperies. The mansions of 
the nobility and gentry were largely con- 
spicuous by their absence, and the squires’ 
seats had sunk into farmhouses, dating in 
more than one instance from pre-Eliza- 
bethan or other times, which would have 
delighted the antiquary or the archzolo- 
gist. There was an arrested, isolated, 
half-clownish, poverty-stricken aspect 
about what was, in fact, one of the most 
primitive districts in England, though it 
had not been furnished with any barricade 
of hills or rivers. 

The working people, consisting almost 
entirely of day-laborers, the moment they 
had passed their first youth looked dull 
and apathetic, on rare occasions fierce and 
savage, as if heart and spirit had either 
been crushed out of them, or raised into 
sullen revolt by the grinding toi] neces- 
sary to keep soul and body together. It 
was probable that William the Conquer- 
or’s Doomsday Book attested the region 
— what with Norman castles, Saxon 
homestead, and religious houses, squat- 
ters on waste territory, fishers of pike 
and tench and shooters of wild fowl — 
more populous and fully as thriving as it 
was to-day. 

So much for the sombreness of what 
was comparatively waste, half-inhabited 
and down-trodden in this section of East- 
ham; but there was no gloom which a 
March wind and a changeful March sky 
could not relieve and carry off. There 
was a flavor of liberty and a feeling of 
room to breathe in the uncrowded earth 
and the unvitiated, though somewhat 
moist and heavyair. The patches of blue 
in the sky were matched by the springing 
green corn and the banks studded with 
primroses. There were more than prim- 
roses gemming the little watercourses and 
the long grass by the sides of the ditches; 
there were such quantities of purple and 
white violets unseen by the travellers, that 
they lent a subtle sweetness to the scent 
of decaying leaves and freshly turned-over 
earth. Rooks were wheeling and cawing 
over the ploughing and the sowing in the 
fields. Small birds were stirring and 
chirping in the coverts, where the twigs of 
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the underwood had swollen with the bour- 
geons, and acquired the bluish-purple tint 
of the bloom on a plum. Colts, calves, 
and lambs were kicking up their heels 
and frisking in the meadows. 

“ That is Whitehills, Sir William. Let 
me congratulate myself on being the first 
to point out to you the home of your an- 
cestors,” said Mr. Miles, betrayed into 
tall language by the importance of the 
occasion, as the trap turned the bend of 
the road which brought the mansion-house 
into view. 

“Just so. Thank you, sir,” said Sir 
William, who had not got over the last 
form of address, and who spoke mechani- 
cally and almost as apathetically as any 
native. He did not even spring up to a 
standing position to catch a better glimpse 
of the house. What he did see of it, 
perhaps, was not calculated to strike him 
much, unless he were blinded by the sense 
of ownership. He was neither antiquary 
nor archeologist, and what he distin- 
guished between the leafless branches of 
the trees of the park was only a long, low 
white building, with the remains of a moat 
in a gleaming pond —a common feature 
of all the old “halls ” in that part of East- 
ham. The house was not likely to impress 
his ignorant, underbred taste. He felt 
rather inclined to contrast the reality a 
little sadly and sardonically with his poor 
Jen’s delirious dreams — in which she 
confounded earth and heaven — of floors 
of gold and gates of pearls. 

Mr. Miles had cleared his throat and 
began to talk of the origin of the name. 
There were no hills in Eastham, and 
hardly even one elevation here. Some 
people thought that “hills” referred to 
remote cromlechs or mounds over illus- 
trious dead, whether Danes or Normans, 
Saxons or Britons, and that the adjective 
“ white ” meant either the unsullied purity 
of their patriotism, or the clear light of 
that land to which their souls had fled. 

Old Sir John had pensioned his domes- 
tics so liberally that they had retired in a 
body for the most part, to enjoy the idle- 
ness and domesticity secured to their de- 
clining years. One or two, who had been 
more Lady Thwaite’s servants than Sir 
John’s, went to form the nucleus of a 
comfortable establishment for the well- 
jointured widow at the dowager-house of 
Netherton, four miles off. Mv+. Miles had 
taken care that a new staff should be put 
in office, and had enlarged to his wife on 
the great gain of a discreet butler and a 
staid, efficient housekeeper. The first 
performance of these important minor 
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actors in the drama was perfectly satis- 
factory, and did credit to Mrs. Miles’s 
selection. They behaved with the silent, 
attentive civility which was all that was 
wanted from them. If they could practise 
imperturbability in addition to the quiet 
discharge of their duties, it might be as 
well; though Mr. Miles began to hope 
more and more that Sir William would 
not, from the beginning, tax too severely 
the nerves of his domestics or outrage 
their standards. No doubt a gentleman 
from the ranks might hold his tongue to 
his agent, and yet not preserve his dis- 
tance from the inferiors with whom he 
would come in constant contact. For 
that matter, these would hardly have held 
him their social equal of old. But Mr. 
Miles was fain to anticipate better things 
from Sir William. 

The heir had crossed the fine old hall, 
really a choice specimen of a low-roofed 
but spacious, many-recessed entrance hall, 
where black and white marble had pre- 
ceded tiles, and a great fireplace, sending 
forth a.ruddy glow of light and heat, dif- 
fused a grateful warmth that took out the 
sting implanted by the March winds, and 
offered a kind of physical welcome home. 

From the equally balmy atmosphere of 
a corridor, rich in pictures, cabinets, and 
the superseded Lady Thwaite’s fancy in 
flower-stands and low ottomans, Sir Wil- 
liam had entered the library, with its en- 
tire lining of books, its classic busts and 
faint perfume of generations of culture 
transmitted by the medium of old Russian 
leather. It had been Sir John’s study, 
though he was neither a scholar nor a 
student, and it had never struck him as 
out of keeping with its possessor. But 
it was here that the sense of the contrast 
between his past and present position 
seized upon Sir John’s successor and 
staggered him. 

It was easy enough to guess that the 
change might be too great to be pleasant, 
though none save Will Thwaite himself 
knew the whole story of that Nhilpoor, 
where he had lain on his face groaning, 
awaiting the brutal punishment of the 
lash. The scene rose up before him with 
sickening, revolting vividness. Just so it 
would arise and fill-him with a kind of 
dire bewilderment and terror as of discov- 
ery, exposure, and the awakening from a 
mad, beguiling dream, on many a future 
occasion which would otherwise have been 
among the gladdest and brightest expe- 
riences of his life. Not the den at Nhil- 
poor alone, for that had not been the first 
instance of his lying under arrest in a 
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dog-hole, neither had he been a martyr to 
military tyranny and his commanding off- 
cer’s persecution. He had deserved all 
he had got and more. The gulfs of low 
debauchery in which he had been sink- 
ing deeper and deeper, from which Jen 
had striven in vain to warn and snatch 
him, stood out as plainly written in letters 
of fire on his brain. From the moment 
he had bent over Jen’s bed and known 
himself powerless to save her, his remorse 
for those grievous sins against her devo- 
tion, which had cost her life, smote him 
with throes of self-disgust convulsing his 
nature and threatening to remain an in- 
delible accusing record on his conscience, 
quickening any original sensitiveness 
which had been hardening for years, and 
rendering it morbid for life. He could 
not agree with her that she would have 
cut but a poor figure wherewith to adorn 
his elevation in rank. If that were true, 
then perish the elevation, for he knew, if 
none else did, how far she was his supe- 
rior. He nad slain the creature who had 
done everything for him, and was so much 
better than he. It was over her grave 
that he had stepped to his promotion. He 
had even, in his wretched self-engross- 
ment, neglected her last charge and suf- 
fered Lawrie to perish. If it were not for 
his piedge to Jen, he would not care what 
became of him when everybody was sing- 
ing out the mocking lie that he had been 
so lucky in coming into a fortune and all 
of rubbish. But, for‘Jen’s sake, he must 
keep his word and deny himseli tothe last 
the one antidote to his misery. He must 
die game and sober. 


CHAPTER V. 
NEIGHBORS. 


Sir WILLIAM had paused on the 
threshold of the library, and Mr. Miles, 
who was watching his companion, saw 
him get first red and then white, and hang 
his head. The next moment the master 
of the house walked to one of the win- 
dows, and, as if to mask any disturbance 
he had betrayed, asked, in the slow, meas- 
ured speech which attaches to speakers 
who weigh every word they utter, “ What 
ae that house to the right? Whooccupies 
mr” 

“There is only one house within sight, 
I think,” said Mr. Miles, in the easy, un- 
affected tone he sought to establish be- 
tween the two, joining the speaker as he 
spoke. “That is Lambford; it belongs 
to Lord Fermor. He is in his dotage, 
and Lady Fermor rules for him. She is 





your nearest neighbor. I am sorry to 
say she cannot be called a good neigh- 
bor.” 

Sir William’s curiosity was easily satis- 
fied. 

Naturally it was not the first time that 
the lawyer had dined with his client. Mr. 
Miles had already found the opportunity 
of noting twothings. One was, that the 
young baronet conducted himself very 
much according to ordinary rules. He 
had assisted as an orderly at mess din- 
ners; he had come home asa first-class 
passenger, and, being surrounded by an 
odor of good fortune, his presence had 
been welcomed instead of tabooed at the 
table a’héte. He was too proud to sub- 
ject himself to ridicule by failing to ac- 
guire habits which the practice of a little 
observation and self-restraint could quick- 
ly teach him. A smart soldier, clean and 
neat to fnicalness, tutored to one species 
of etiquette, has always the making of a 
conventional gentleman in him, however 
far he may be from the higher type, and 
Will Thwaite, apart from his fits of dissi- 
pation, bad been a very smart soldier. 

The second peculiarity which had at- 
tracted Mr. Miles’s attention was that Sir 
William drank nothing save water. Tak- 
en by surprise, the elder man was tempted 
to rally the younger gently, for already 
the lawyer was doubtful whether the 
young baronet were a fellow at whom his 
neighbors could safely poke fun. “Are 
you a Good Templar? Have you taken 
the pledge ?” 

Sir William did not appear to see the 
joke. “No, I am not, though there are 
some of the sort in India,” he said with 
his accustomed gravity; “but I have 
taken a pledge, though it is not of the 
kind you mean.” 

“All right,’ answered Mr. Miles. 
“ Every man should judge for himself.” 
At the same time he was reflecting in his 
own mind, “I wish you may keep it. 
Possibiy these are the safest lines for 
you.” 

, So it was the butler, and not Mr. Miles, 
who received a shock from his master’s 
decided waiving aside of his attentions 
with, “I don’t want any wine.” 

“ No wine, Sir William? 1 beg pardon, 
sir, but I think I must be mistaken. Do 
you mean neither sherry nor chablis, nor 
hock? —I have them all here with the 
liqueurs, and the claret and port later. 
Perhaps you prefer a liqueur first. Some 
of the gentlemen | have been with always 
began with a liqueur.” 

“No,” —Sir William stopped himself 
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just in time from saying, “ No, thank you, 
sir,” to the black-coated dignitary, hang- 
ing anxiously on his words —“I drink 
nothing but water, my man,” floundering 
into the opposite extreme of too affable 
familiarity this time. “You need not 
trouble to have out these things,”’ indicat- 
ing the old cut wineglasses and decan- 
ters, with a fine indifference, “unless, of 
course,” stammering a little as he cor- 
rected himself, for the obligations of hos- 
pitality are strong in the class from which 
he had just emerged, “when any gentle- 
man is here who drinks wine.” 

The butler knew that his master had 
been a grub before he became a butterfly, 
but the sentence about the wines floored 
the subordinate considerably. “I say,” 
he remonstrated with himself, “I can’t 
stand this. ‘My man,’ indeed! from one 
who has pipeclayed his own belts and 
polished his own shoes. Why, the dean 
called me ‘ Mr. Cumberbatch ’ as often as 
not. Good wages, light work, and time 
to one’s self are all very well, and an in- 
ducement to put up with a master who 
has risen from the dirt, though he were 
the right heir, and is a likely enough 
young gentleman to look at. When it 
comes to that we’re all Adam’s sons. But 
what are we coming to when wine ain’t 
countenanced at a squire and baronet’s 
table? There will be no broken bottles 
of claret, or sherry, or nothin’ for the hall- 
table; and beer will vanish next. We’re 
to be tea-tottlers, if not saints. What 
about the plate? Is silver or silver-gilt 
sinful? Are we all to eat off coarsest 
hearthenware, and sport sack-cloth and 
ashes?” 

From the caustic irony of his thoughts 


the reader may judge how deeply the but-' 


ler was moved. Nevertheless Mr. Cum- 
berbatch was able to bring in a note on a 
salver, and present it in a respectfully 
reproachful way to Sir William. He took 
it, opened and read it, and then handed it 
with a mystified air to his companion ; yet 
it was no more than one of those notes 
which fly about the world launched by 
idly busy hands, and do not even require 
ap answer. 

It had only one reason for making a 
mark on reaching its destination. It was 
the daintiest note Sir William had ever 
received, written on black-edged note-pa- 
per like satin, supplied with both a crest 
and a monogram —a tiny version of 
what, in an enlarged form, had been 
shown and explained to Sir William as 
the two hounds in a leash under an oak- 
tree, which constituted the heraldic bear- 
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ings of the Thwaites, together with a 
fanciful, miniature A. T. 

The clear writing was a little bold for 
so small an epistle, while it conveyed the 
frankest, most courteous, and magnani- 
mous of greetings. ‘ Dear Sir William,” 
it said, “I cannot help calling you so, and 
desiring to be the first to bid you welcome 
to the charming oid place, which I know 
so well, and where I have been so happy. 
That you are in the room of my dear 
husband and beloved child is only an 
additional reason why I should have the 
most cordial interest in your welfare, if 
you will allow me to say so. I trust I 
shall soon have the pleasure of seeing 
you, and knowing you as a friend and near 
neighbor. — Believe me, dear Sir William, 
yours sincerely, ADA THWAITE.” 


“Well, Sir William?” said Mr. Miles 
tentatively, with a smile, while he was 
turning over rapidly in his mind the con- 
siderations which the note suggested. 
“What can she want? She does not in- 
tend to become Lady Thwaite the Second 
by captivating young Sir William after 
she has disposed of old Sir John. Oh 
dear, no! She is a great deal too astute, 
while she is too mild and well-bred an 
adventuress for so violent and vulgar a 
dodge. She must be ten or fifteen years 
his senior, Mischief, not malice; pick- 
ings, not plunderings, are her cue. I 
know her of old. The prestige of becom- 
ing, by the assertion of a prior right, first 
and best acquainted with a gentleman, 
and then of trotting him out to the neigh- 
borhood, on the gz vive for his arrival, if 
he turn out a decent specimen of resusci- 
tated gentility, will count for something. 
There may be certain dowager perqui- 
sites over and above the bond, though she 
has a very pretty jointure, and he is sad- 
dled with a life almost as good as his own 
on the property. She will have the use 
of his horses when he does not require 
them, with offerings of game and fruit be- 
yond what Netherton can produce. She 
will have the advantage of continuing the 
first female influence at Whitehills till he 
gets a wife.” 

Mr. Miles’s speculations were inter- 
rupted. 

“ J suppose it is Sir John’s widow, and 
itis good of her not to mind,” said Sir 
William slowly. “ But what am I| to do 
about her? What does she expect me to 
do? I have no acquaintance with people 
of her kidney. I am not fit to go into 
such company; at least, not yet a bit.” 

I was as if Sir William had proposed to 
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reply to the note dashed off in a few min- 
utes, by sitting down at his desk, squaring 
his arms, and inditing with care and de- 
liberation, and not without the assistance 
of a dictionary, a formal, frozen letter, so 
precisely to the point that it might have 
been printed. 

“Oh, you will find no difficulty!” said 
Mr. Miles cheerfully. “I know Lady 
Thwaite quite well, and will introduce you 
if you like. She is nota hard person to 
get on with, and she may in turn make 
you acquainted with the neighborhood, 
which in the sense of society is not exten- 
sive. It never did any man or woman 
good to shun his or her kind, and _ hold 
them at arm’s length ; any amount of diffi- 
culties and rubbing the wrong way is 
preferable. Lady Thwaite means to be 
gracious, and it will not do for you—I 
speak as your friend and senior by thirty 
years —to meet her advances ungra- 
ciously. You must condone all former 
neglect, or anything that strikes you as for- 
ward in the present overture. I will con- 
fess to you that I do not give her credit 
for the finest perceptions or the most ex- 
quisite tact. But the world, which is not 
too nice in its tastes, does not agree with 
me. It counts her as pleasant and clever 
as she is good-natured, and votes her its 
greatest popularity. She is certainly 
good-natured, but she can be offended, 
though she is not very spiteful. She 
might do you harm by driving her pair of 
ponies all over the country, and airing 
her rebuff in the spirit of an accomplished 
gossip, who finds food for her calling 
everywhere. She can treat the matter 
either as a grievance or as a good joke, 
which would be rather the worse treat- 
ment of the two.” 

“| don’t care a rap,” cried Sir William, 
swelling a little with indignation; “she 
may, if she likes, for me. 1 shall be a 
poor creature, indeed, if I mind what a 
parcel of old women say.” 

“Softly, softly, my dear fellow!” as- 
serted Mr. Miles, seeking to keep the 
peace. ‘“ No man can afford to be so in- 
dependent. In the second place, Lady 
Thwaite is not an old woman. What put 
such a shocking ideainto your head? I 
shall be surprised if you take her for more 
than five-and-twenty — about your own 
age —when you see her. In reality she 
is a handsome, well-preserved woman 
between five-and-thirty and forty —no 
more.” 

“] shall think the worse of her if she 
is made up to look what she is not, like a 
horse at a fair,” said Sir William a little 
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doggedly, and with brutal plain speaking, 
as a recollection flashed across his mind 
of his sister Jen, with her spare, worn 
figure and face, and her patches of grey 
hair. Where had he read —for this ex- 
sergeant had been given to reading in his 
wiser moments —of such ashen patches 
as flakes of heaven’s sunshine ? 

“ You must remember she has a claim 
upon your forbearance,” represented Mr. 
Miles adroitly, not noticing the ebullition 
which smelt of the hole whence Sir Wil- 
liam had been dug. “ Your first impuise 
to regard it as good of her to write to you 
was not altogether wrong. Poor soul! 
rs fate of her boy cut her up consider- 
ably.” 

«Very well, I'll go and see her if that 
will be of any use. I expect that is what 
it will come to,” said Sir William, as if he 
were submitting to a disagreeable neces- 
sity. 

Mr. Miles had to be content with the 
concession. Holding intercourse with Sir 
William at this date partook a good deal 
of the nature of a one-handed conversa- 
tion, and the one-handedness seemed to 
increase when the only share of the host, 
in the post-prandial conviviality, consisted 
in passing the decanters, which Sir Wil- 
liam was scrupulous to.do. The situation 
began to get intolerably heavy to a town- 
bred man accustomed to a very different 
description of dining out — something 
that he was used to regard complacently 
as having to do with “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” 

“The cub is nota bad cub,” he grum- 
bled, “ but I hope Lady Thwaite, or some 
one else, will have licked him into shape, 
so as to render him livelier, before I visit 
Whitehills again. Funeral baked meats 
would be a hilarious entertainment in 
comparison with this orgy on entering 
into possession.” 

As a little variety, after coffee had been 
sent in, Mr. Miles proposed a stroll in the 
dusk, comforted by the sense that things 
would not be so unsocial, since Sir Wil- 
liam had not abjured a pipe along witha 

lass. 

The two men went as far as one of the 
park gates, and stood leaning over, look- 
ing into the darkening highroad. It was 
as empty as most country roads at the 
season and hour, when all at once a close 
carriage appeared in the distance, loom- 
ing out of the obscurity, jolting rather 
than bowling along. 

Mr. Miles grew quite excited by this 
little adventure, though it was hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that it 
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could bring other visitors to Whitehills. 
As the carriage drew nearer he had, at 
least, the satisfaction of announcing that 
he knew it. It was one of the Lambford 
carriages; he had seen the liveries when 
he was down at Whitehills before. Lady 
Fermor must have been at Knotley to her 
banker or shopping. The old lady still 
did her business for herself, though it was 
a mercy to think she was too old for the 
gaieties which had made her earlier ca- 
reer notorious. 

Mr. Miles’s scandal against Queen 
Elizabeth was brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion. The carriage stopped, the coach- 
man kept his post, while a groom alighted. 
Presently it became evident that Lady 
Fermor wished the lamps lit before she 
proceeded farther, and that the groom was 
bound for the porter’s lodge to get a light. 
For anything that the two lookers-on 
knew, they might be unseen by the occu- 
pants of the carriage. But it did not 
accord with Mr. Miles’s old-fashioned 
politeness to remain hidden while he could 
help a lady. He had met Lady Fermor 
at old meets and hunting breakfasts at 
Lambford. He opened the gate, stepped 
briskly forward, leaving Sir William be- 
hind, and went up, hat in hand, to the 
window, which had been drawn down. 
“Can I do anything for you, Lady Fer- 
mor?” he asked with the civility of a man 
of the world. “I dare say you have for- 
gotten me. My name is Miles. At one 
time I was often down from town on law 
business of poor Sir John’s, and I had 
the pleasure of getting a little sport and 
enjoying Lord Fermor’s hospitality when 
the scent held and we could get a run 
across country.” 

Lady Fermor’s old head, in a somewhat 
juvenile bonnet, was thrust out of the 
window at once. Hauteur or reserve had 
never been among her faults. “I remem- 
ber you perfectly, Mr. Miles. I am glad 
to renew our acquaintance. Will you be 
so good as to see that my groom lights 
the lamps so that one or other does not 
go out after the first hundred yards? I 
have been to Knotley, and stayed too long 
—let myself be benighted like a dissi- 
pated old woman. But what brings you 
down here justnow? Isitanything about 
your new clown of a baronet?” 

“Hush! he is just behind me.” 
Miles was forced to warn her. 

“There, bring him forward at once and 
present him to me, and to my grand- 
daughter. Iris is in that corner. Are 
you awake, child? Were you ever in- 
troduced to Mr. Miles?” 


Mr. 
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“T think not; but I shall be happy to 
undergo the ceremony now,” answered a 
fresh young voice. 

“ Many thanks for the permission, Miss 
Compton, but, if you please, we’ll agree 
to defer the ceremony along with the pre- 
sentation to Sir William. I can scarcely 
see you two ladies. We are only just 
come. The time is not propitious; let us 
wait for another and a happier day.” 

Mr. Miles retreated on the plea of giv- 
ing some directions about the lamps. “I 
am not going to be the man to introduce 
Jezebel to him,” he was resolving. “ Let 
us be thankful she has, in a great meas- 
ure, outlived her sorceries; but they say 
she has taken to play, in her age, like the 
most accomplished performer at Homburg 
in its worst days, or Monte Carlo. 1 be- 
lieve the granddaughter, poor thing! isa 
nice girl to have come out of so bada 
nest,” still pursuing his reflections. 

Mr. Miles was hampered by the fear 
that Lady Fermor’s personal remark might 
have reached the young man, but as the 
carriage disappeared in the darkness from 
which it had emerged, and the lawyer 
rejoined his companion, he felt bound to 
deliver his testimony that danger had 
been near. 

Sir William anticipated him by a re- 
mark in which a shade of doubt and dis- 
content was just audible. “I thought 
you said the Fermors were a bad lot.” 

“A shocking bad lot, so far as Lord 
and Lady Fermor go,” corroborated Mr. 
Miles emphaticaliy. 

“And yet you are quite thick with 
them.” The pupil suddenly turned the 
tables on his mentor, still with the suspi- 
cion of mystification and annoyance in his 
manner. 

“Not thick in your sense,”- answered 
Mr. Miles promptly; ‘“‘not more than 
common courtesy demands. I am sorry 
that your nearest neighbors are the Fer- 
mors, Sir William. He, poor old wretch, 
may be reckoned nowhere now; but she 
— well, she forfeited her place in society 
ages ago. She has, in course of nature, 
given up hunting, and there are no more 
hunting breakfasts, or stud dinners, or 
election banquets at Lambford. The 
place used to be a great rearing-ground 
for hunters; and both host and hostess 
went in strongly for politics — at least, as 
far as the hurly-burly of elections. You 
will not come across him, and you may 
not encounter her ; which, let me tell you, 
will be no loss for any young man who 
wishes to keep himself straight and avoid 
temptation. It is my duty to make you 
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acquainted with the rumor that high play 
goes on whenever she can call up the 
ghost of company at Lambford.” 

“ Does nobody go near her then?” said 
Sir William, dwelling on the isolation. 
The sharp ears of his adviser detected 
that it had a fascination for a lad who 
might be a pariahin his own person. Mr. 
Miles was induced to qualify his state- 
ment in policy as well as in verity. 

“Oh, not so bad as that! She raised 
with reason the hue and cry of the world 
against her, but it is an old, half-forgotten 
story: she has lived long enough to sur- 
vive her punishment so far. The house- 
hold at Lambford has been outwardly 
quiet enough for a dozen years. If peo- 
ple choose to lose money over Napoleon 
or vingt-et-un, or no worse than whist, it 
is entirely their own doing, and is quite 
another matter from a public scandal. 
They say she is kind to poor old Lord 
Fermor. There has never been a word 
against Miss Compton, the granddaugh- 
ter, and she is likely to inherit her grand- 
mother’s savings — although there are 
other grandchildren, not Comptons, — 
Dugdales and Powells, the children of 
two daughters of Lady Fermor by her 
first husband. Even Lord Fermor’s heir- 
at-law does not hold it wise to keep up a 
quarrel with the present mistress of the 
house. Lady Fermor, at her worst, main- 
tained what I should call a brazen ad- 
herence to her Church whatever it had to 
say to her, and I have no doubt subscribes 
handsomely to parish charities; so her 
rector and rectoress, with their staff, must 
extend a certain amount of countenance 
and support to her; whether or not they 
regard her in the light of an interesting 
penitent, I cannot tell. Between the ob- 
livion into which her past is falling, for- 
bearance with her as an old woman, and 
pity for an innocent victim like Miss 
Compton, there is some amount of neigh- 
borly amnesty. Shall we drive over to 
the quarries | told you of to-morrow, Sir 
William?” 





From The Quarterly Review. 
THE COPTS AND EL-ISLAM.* 


THE traveller who in steamboat or da- 
habiyeh ascends the Nile from Cairo to 


* 1. A short History of the Copts and of their 
Church ; translated from the Arabic of Taqui-ed- 
Din El-Magrizi. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, M.A. 
London, 1873. 

2. The Calendar of the Coptic Church ; translated 
JSroman Arabic MS., with Notes. By the Same. 
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Luxor, passes on the eastern bank of the 
river the ruins of the city of Coptos. 
There are still traceable the remains of a 
wall and a gateway; and one column with 
the cartouche of Thothmes III. attests 
the date of the ancient city. Though few 
tourists, eager to reach Karnak and Lux- 
or, give the ruins more than a hurried 
glance, there are not many more impor- 
tant historic sites in the country. For, 
without taking note of the legends and 
mystic rites which connected the city with 
Isis and Osiris, Coptos was in the fourth 
century the centre of the old national life, 
and the seed-plot of the Christianity of 
Egypt. And at this time it is important 
to keep these two ideas together, and to 
bear in mind that the Copts combine in 
themselves two remarkable claims on our 
attention— descent from the ancient 
Egyptians, whose type of features they 
have preserved as depicted on the ancient 
monuments, and attachment to the faith 
of the cross. The people most distinctly 
derived from the old inhabitants of the 
land were the first to embrace Christian- 
ity, and when the emissaries of Diocletian 
were busy trying to stamp out the faith, a 
remnant fled to this fortified town of Cop- 
tos * as their Pella. Many have derived 
from their city of refuge the name which 
they have since borne; but it is more 
probable that they gave their name to the 
city, which was their chief abode. The 
name itself is most likely the same as the 
ancient Greek name of Egypt — Al-yurt-o¢ 
— an explanation, which as Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace observes, “ will be more readily 
accepted, if we remember that the Egyp- 
tians always pronounce the g hard, and 
that they usually confound the hard g and 
&: between Gypt or Kypt or Kopt there 
is little phonetic difference.” 

There are few volumes accessible, in 
which the ecclesiastical and political his- 
tory of the Copts can be studied; but it 
is seen as in a picture when we look down 


3. The Divine Liturgy of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist ; translated from an old Coptic MS. By the 
Same. 

4. A History of the Egyptian Revolution from the 
Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed 
Ali. By A.A. Paton. London, 1870. 

5. The Coptic Morning Service for the Lord's 
Day, translated into English. By John, Marquess 
of Bute, K TI. London,-1882. 

6. A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera- 
ture, Sects,and Doctrines. Edited by William Smith, 


D.C.L., and Henry Wace, D.D. Vol. I. Article, 
** The Coptic Church.” London, 1877. 
7. Egypt and the Egyptian Question. By D. Mace 


kenzie Wallace. London, 1383. 
8 Egypt after the War. 
Dromana, M P. London, 13883. 

* Coptos is now called ‘‘ Kuft” or “Guft.” Copts 
are called ** Kubt,’’ ** Gubt,’”’ ** Kubtee,”” ** Gubtee.”’ 
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from the high mounds of fawn-colored 
dust on the churches and ruins of Old 
Cairo. The strange group of buildings, 
so different in style, and so vividly con- 
trasted in historic association, yet all 
wrapt in the same garment of “dusty 
death,” stamp on the mind the relations of 
the rival creeds of Christand Islam. And 
indeed three, and not two only, of the po- 
tent faiths of the world are there repre- 
sented. Inthe solid masonry and’ archi- 
trave imbedded in the wall we trace 
undoubted marks of the power of pagan 
Rome. Close by is the Coptic Church, 
where, according to an immemorial tradi- 
tion, the Virgin and Child rested ; and not 
far off, with vast quadrangle and colon- 
nades formed of graceful Byzantine and 
Roman columns, stands the great mosque 
of the conqueror Amr. And as the three 
periods in the history of the capital of 
Egypt are thus brought before us, marked 
by its successive names, Babylon, Fostat, 
Cairo, so we can take in at a glance three 
structures of stone and brick, which rep- 
resent successive periods in the history of 
the Church in Egypt. Even if we discard 
the legend of the Saviour’s resting-place, 
in that Roman garrison were gathered a 
little knot of believers when Christianity 
was in its early purity. Later, when it 
triumphed over paganism, it reared 
churches which yonder shafts and capitals 
supported ; and centuries afterwards its 
doctrine was corrupted, and its worship 
encrusted with ceremonial, and it fell be- 
fore the sword of the chieftain whose 
religion is preached to-day from a pulpit 
which those desecrated marble stems sus- 
tain. And it is a mournful proof of the 
degradation into which Egyptian Chris- 
tianity has fallen, that many travellers feel 
it hard to see in the sordid neglect and 
tarnished splendor of the Coptic churches 
the shrines of a purer faith than that 
which the tented Arab built by plunder 
and blood. In the firm belief, however, 
that there is a vital spark, dim, but never- 
theless actually alive, and waiting to be 
enkindled into a shining light in this reli- 
gious community, we ask the reader to 
bear with us while we describe, without 
partiality or prejudice, the actual state of 
this torn and stained remnant of the an- 
cient Church of Egypt, which an Evan- 
gelist is believed to have planted, and so 
many saints and fathers have adorned. 

It is not our present purpose to tell 
again at any length the story of the Mo- 
nophysite controversy. We shall only 
allude to the subject when necessary, in 


order to understand the present state and | 
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prospects of the Coptic Church and its 
relations with El-Islam. 

Up to the date of the council held at 
Chalcedon (the present Scutari) A.D. 451, 
the history of the Christians in Egypt re- 
sembled the history of their fellow-be- 
lievers in Europe and Asia. Like the 
rest of the faithful, they had endured 
their persecutions, and been comforted or 
enervated by their intervals of respite. 
But from the November day when the 
distinct nature of Christ was pronounced 
to be the orthodox doctrine, and the 
crowd of bishops and priests poured in 
two streams out of the great doors of the 
Basilica of St. Euphemia, the story of the 
Egyptian Church has to be written in a 
separate volume.* The decision of the 
Fourth General Council cut away the last 
cord. From the date of its delivery the 
Egyptian Church had to hollow out a 
channel for itself, and could no longer 
blend its waters with the stream of ortho- 
dox belief. Dioscorus, the successor of 
Cyril in the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
who had embraced the errors of Eutyches, 
had been deposed and banished by the 
council. His orthodox successor was 
Proterius, whose election was supported 
by the emperor Marcian, All those who 
acknowledged the decree of the council 
were called Melchites or “king’s men,” 
as though they had accepted the decree 
simply at the imperial bidding. The Mo- 
nophysites elected Timothy Aézlurus (the 
cat), as he was called, from his supple and 
artful activity. This man was banished, 
but his party was strong enough to obtain 
his recall, and to elect Monophysite suc- 
cessors. At first the distinction between 
the Melchites, or orthodox party, and the 
Monophysites, was not so marked as it 
became ina process of time. During the 
interval between the Council] of Chalcedon 
and the Mohammedan invasion of Egypt, 
the peculiar article of the Coptic beief 
was constantly receiving, by the pressure 
of events, a sharper definition, and the 
Egyptians were gradually finding the dis- 
tance widen between themselves and the 
orthodox party. That century and a half 
was a Stirring time in Egypt. Religious 
controversies, rebellions, and invasions, 
followed each other in quick succession. 
Justinian’s administration of Egyptian af- 
fairs was marked by two important acts. 


* The history of the Coptic Church may be studied 
compendiously in the exhaustive and elaborate article 
by Mr. Fuiler in the “* Dictionary of Christian Biog- 
raphy,” etc., the title of which is prefixed to the pres- 
ent article. Gibbon’s account of the passions and 
tumu!ts which disgraced the Council of Chaicedon 
shouid also be read. 
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He closed the heathen schools which still 
existed at Alexandria, and he appointed 
a new orthodox patriarch. This step 
forced the Monophysites to elect a rival 
head. They were henceforth to bear, with 
all its stress and emphasis, the stigma of 
heresy. 

The twenty years’ occupation of Egypt 
by Chosroes, coming shortly after the 
schism, threw it for a while into the back- 
ground, and the Christians forgot their 
animosities, or were shamed by the wide 
tolerance of the conqueror into bearing 
with each other’s differences. Heraclius 
succeeded in expelling Chosroes. Then 
came the attempt at a compromise on the 
Monothelite basis, which failed. And 
then the flame which was setting the East 
in a blaze spread northward. Amr-Ibyn- 
el-Asi, “the most cunning and capable 
of the Arabs,” * conquered Egypt, and 
henceforth the position of the Monophy- 
sites was changed. Instead of being dis- 
senters suffering the disability of heresy, 
but subjects of a Christian sovereign, they 
were a portion of a Christian population, 
under the sway of a conqueror bitterly 
hostile to the name of Christ. It is in- 
structive to contrast the attitude of the 
disciples of Eutyches under Chosroes 
with their attitude under Amr. The Per- 
sian did not persecute any of the sects, 
and thereby taught them not to perse- 
cute each other. The Arab treated them 
cruelly, and thus for a time they intrigued 
against each other, and purchased the 
favor of the conqueror by cowardly com- 
pliances, informations against rival sects, 
and occasional apostasy. This is perhaps 
the least creditable page in the history of 
the Copts. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that our chief authority for this 
period is the Muslim El-Magqrizi.t His 
history of the Copts, considering the time 
at which he wrote, is remarkable for fair- 
ness. It contrasts, indeed, favorably in 
this respect with too many of the eccle- 
siastical writers, but his point of view is 
of course that of a devout Mussulman. 
He had heard how the rival Christian 
sects, Melchites and Greeks, tore each 
other to pieces in the dark days, “ before 
God brought to light the religion of 
Islam.” And though his language is un- 


* So he is called by D’ Herbelot, “‘le plus fin et le 
plus habile des Arabes.”’ 

+t Taqui-ed-Din El-Maqrizi was born at Baalbec, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. He was a lawver 
by profession. The work named at the head of this 
article is one of his minor productions. His enduring 
reputation is built on his description of Egypt, his 
* Book of the Chain of Kings,” really a history of the 
Mamluke sultans, and on his account of the Holy 
Places at Mecca, 





impassioned, he regards all who embraced 
the Koran as brands snatched from the 
torments of hell, and all severe edicts 
against the Christians as messages of 
mercy in disguise. The pages of such a 
writer supply us, as might be expected, 
with very scanty materials for history; 
but, until the volumes in the Coptic mon- 
asteries and churches are collected and 
translated, we must be content to be 
largely indebted to an enemy for informa- 
tion as to the failures and the fortitude of 
the Copts. 

Amr had not long been in Egypt before 
he received friendly overtures from them, 
and he at once secured their assistance. 
He promised them safety, on condition of 
their paying tribute and giving him their 
assistance against the Greeks. A more 
bigoted disciple of the Prophet would 
have scorned to traffic with Christians at 
all; but Amr was true to his character, 
and played with the jealousies of Christen- 
dom, as caliphs and sultans have done 
through all the centuries thenceforth. 
But by this unhappy alliance with Islam 
in ber early days the character of the 
Coptic Church has been lowered, and her 
rehabilitation in the place of honor to 
which her age entitles her has been ren- 
dered difficult. That the Copts secured 
certain distinct privileges, is proved by 
the fact that, five-and-twenty years after 
Amr conquered Alexandria by the help of 
his Christian auxiliaries, we find their pa- 
triarch Agathon building a great church 
and dedicating it to St. Mark, a proof of 
the faithfulness with which the conquer- 
ors kept their covenant, in the spirit as 
well as in the letter, and an instance of 
the toleration of El-Islam which must not 
be forgotten, though it was short-lived. 
Evidence of an altered temper is too soon 
visible, for very shortly after we find the 
next patriarch but one to the philanthropic 
Agathon, the St. Charles Borromeo of 
the Coptic Church, receiving ambassadors 
from the Eutychians in India, asking that 
a bishop should be sent them, and com- 
pelled to send back a refusal, as he could 
not make the appointment without the 
sultan’s permission. 

The eighth century had scarcely opened, 
when the emirs of Egypt began the ex- 
actions and vexations, which have never 
been discontinued for any length of time 
since. First, a tax of one dinar was levied 
on every monk ; then an impost of a quirat 
was added to every dinar on the Copts, 
who were driven to rebellion, but defeated 
with much loss. Cruelties were now mul- 
tiplied. The tortures inflicted remind us 
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of those with which Antiochus Epiphanes 
tried the constancy of the Jews, and Peter 
Arbuez the endurance of the heretics. A 
Jaw was made that all monks should be 
branded, each with his own name and that 
of his convent, and every monk found 
without this stigma had his hand cut off. 
Later, the stamp of a lion was marked on 
every Christian, and whosoever among 
them was found without this mark suffered 
the same penalty. While persecuted thus 
cruelly by the common enemy, the unhappy 
Church was rent asunder by divisions. 
The Melchites, and the Jacobites, who 
took their name from Jacob Baradzus, 
Bishop of Edessa (who has been named 
the second founder of the Monophysite 
heresy), strove, whenever a vacancy in the 
patriarchate occurred, to place a * king’s 
man,” or a *bishop’s man,” as the case 
might be, in the chair of St. Mark. The 
bishop’s men obtained a preponderating 
influence, however, and during the five 
centuries which intervened from the per- 
secution under ’Abd el-Melik, emir of 
Egypt, under the Ommyades, to the perse- 
cution unher El-Asad Sherif, that is, from 
735 to 1251, thirty-two Jacobite patriarchs 
ruled the Church, and only two Melchites. 
A temporary victory was gained by the 
king’s men in the golden prime of Haroun 
Alraschid. An Egyptian woman, a con- 
cubine of Haroun, was successfully pre- 
scribed for in illness by the Melchite 
patriarch, and the caliph in his gratitude 
gave a written order that all the churches 
in Egypt which had been taken from the 
Melchites by the Jacobites should be re- 
stored to them. 

In or about the year 826— for Magqri- 
zi’s dates are difficult to fix —there was 
another general revolt of the Copts, fol- 
lowed by a strong exercise of power on 
the part of the rulers of Egypt. ’Abd 
Allah el-Mamun put down this rebellion 
with an iron hand. He caused the men 
to be executed wholesale, and the women 
and children to be sold as siaves. “ Then,” 
says the Chronicle, “the Copts, from open 
warfare, had recourse to craft, and by 
stealth, cunning, and fraud, plotted against 
the Mussulmans. They were made sec- 
retaries of revenues, and between them 
and the Mussulmans many things took 
place.” What “things” these were it is 
easy to understand. We have only to put 
Copt for Jew, and Mohammedan for 
Christian, and we shall have an accurate 
idea of what took place in Egypt in the 
ninth century, by reading an account of 
what took place in England in the four- 
teenth. Vexatious sumptuary regulations 
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were devised, and every badge of igno- 
miny, and every irksome restraint that 
could be invented, was imposed on the 
down-trodden sect. The clothes the Copt 
wore, the saddle on which he rode, the 
house which he tenanted in life, and the 
grave in which he slept in death, were all 
marked with some brand, to stamp him 
with a degrading sense of inferiority. A 
robe of yellow—the very color familiar 
to us as the dress of the typical Shylocks 
and Isaacs — was the only outer vestment 
permitted to the Copt, and this was ren- 
dered ridiculous by patches of a different 
tint on his other garments. His wife was 
forbidden to wear a girdle. His stirrups 
were of wood, not metal. He was pro- 
hibited from riding any animal except the 
mule and the ass. He was not permitted 
to light a fire to warm himself in the open 
air. He was not allowed to raise a mound 
over a kinsman’s grave. He dared not 
exhibit in church the symbol of Christ; 
and he was compelled to hang over his 
house door a wooden image of the devil. 
Still, in spite of these restrictions and 
persecutions, the Copts, like the Jews, 
contrived to win posts of confidence. 
They have always been accurate account- 
ants, and they soon made themselves so 
useful to their masters in office and bu- 
reau, that several of them became vizirs, 
and, in spite of the constant poll-tax and 
the periodical plunderings, they amassed 
large sums of money. The ecclesiastics 
also grew rich; but this wealth they were 
compelled to conceal, for whenever any 
church had acquired a sufficient quantity 
of embroidered vestments and silver plate 
to tempt the greed of the Mussulman 
emir, a pretence was found to rifle the 
building and the quarter in which it was 
situated; and scenes like those which 
occurred in the Jewries of London and 
the Ghettos of Rome were common in the 
Coptic quarters of Alexandria and Cairo. 
As we climb up the crooked staircases 
and traverse the narrow galleries of the 
churches of Abu Sergeh, Sitteh Maryam, 
or Abu Sefin, we realize vividly the state 
of the Christian communities in those 
fierce days. The thick walls pierced with 
arrow-slits, the intricate passages, the se- 
cret ways of entrance and exit, all show 
that the worshippers must have led for 
centuries harassed and hunted lives ; and 
the stiff pictures of saints buried in the 
sacristies and side chapels, and the dim 
legends of confessors hidden in the sa- 
cred books, prove that this heterodox 
Church has indeed gone through the fire 
of persecution, and has been cemented by 
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the blood of martyrdom. It is painful to 
find evidences of so much suffering, but 
it is, if possible, more sad to discover 
proofs of a low and sordid spirit in too 
many of the patriarchs and rulers of the 
Church. Now and then we find one, like 
Cyrillus (A.D. 1086), enacting rigorous 
laws against simony, but soon afterwards 
the old abuse reappears. In the matter 
of greed the Coptic hierarchs seem to 
have been rarely superior to the Arab 
emirs. We find one patriarch, Cormas, 
using every effort to get a miracle-work- 
ing picture of the Madonna replaced ina 
church whence it had been removed by 
an imperial order, for no reason save that 
it was a source of gain to the Church. 
We find a second, Sanatius, taking fees 
for holy orders, and committing great ex- 
cesses, through fondness for money. We 
find a third, Philotheus, described as “a 
glutton,” allowing a great church to pass 
out of his hands to the rival Melchites; 
and though every now and again we 
read of holy men, like Zecharias, whom 
the lions would not touch, and Ephraim, 
who left all his goods to the poor, the 
Coptic throne was oftenest filled by men 
who busied themselves with discussing 
whether the patriarch should wear a red 
or a blue silk robe, and how many drops 
of the water used in baptism should be 
sprinkled over the holy Eucharist. The 
abuses reached their acme under David 
or Cyril, the seventy-fifth patriarch (A.D. 
1235), who sold the sacred offices so 
shamelessly, that some of the more faith- 
ful bishops assembled in the church called 
Moallaqua, in Cairo, and protested against 
his doings. The infamy and scandal of 
the existing state of affairs is proved by 
two facts: first, that the patriarch used 
the Christian secretaries in the employ of 
the Islamite governor to support him 
against his bishops; secondly, that Chris- 
tians were found base enough to bribe a 
Muslim governor to. uphold abuses in 
their own Church. A composition was 
not arranged, however, until a document 
agreeing to certain canons and constitu- 
tions had been extorted from Cyril. This 
was prefaced with the Confession of Faith, 
as ratified at Nicwa, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus —for the Jacobites admit no 
other councils; together with the special 
confession of all Jacobites received by 
tradition from St. Cyril, Severus, and 
Dioscorus, which runs as follows: “ That 
Christ being made man, is one nature, 
one person, one will, is also God the Word, 
and at the same time man born of the 
Virgin Mary; so that to him belong truly 
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all the attributes and properties of the 
divine as well as of the human nature.” 
This protest, however, was powerless to 
stop the abuses that were rapidly multi- 
plying in the Church. The situation was 
becoming intolerable. The Christians in 
government employment were amassing 
fortunes by practices akin to those of 
their Mohammedan masters, and were too 
vain and ostentatious to hide their ill- 
earned gains. Greed and jealousy exas- 
perated the hatred of the two parties, and, 
as usual in such cases, a small spark set 
the smouldering passions in a blaze. 

The scene of the incident which was 
destined to work such fatal consequences 
to Coptic Christianity was the street 
which faces the Giam’a ibn-Tulin,* the 
oldest mosque in Cairo, erected on the 
spot where, according to tradition, Abra- 
ham was stopped by God from sacrificing 
Ishmael.t Along this street a certain 
Christian, Ain-el-Ghazal, a secretary in 
the Mohammedan service, was walking, 
when he met one of the emir’s agents on 
horseback. It was a sign of the changed 
times, that the Moslem alighted and em- 
braced the Christian’s foot. Instead of 
behaving with courtesy, Ain-el-Ghazal be- 
gan to abuse and threaten the agent about 
a sum of money still due from him on his 
master’s account, The agent bore him- 
self humbly, but the secretary grew more 
insolent, and at last pinioned the man’s 
hands, and made him walk before him. 
This was too much for the crowd to bear. 
A tumult arose. The worshippers left the 
mosques. The merchants poured out of 
the bazars, and the Christian was dragged 
by a crowd shouting, “It is not lawful,” 
“God help the sultan,” up the steep street 
known now as the Salibeh, to the citadel, 
where the Mamluk Sultan El-Melik el- 
Ashraf Khalil, fresh from victories over 
the Crusaders in Palestine, was holding 
his court. The case was heard. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no palliation for Ain- 
el-Ghazal’s act, and prompt punishment 
was decided on. To all Christians and 
Jews was proposed the alternative of El- 
Islam or death. After this, we have little 
to record save acts of cruelty and violence. 
After that ill-omened day, the hand of the 
oppressor was never relaxed for long. 
The Christians were made to weep tears 


'of blood for their misuse of prosperity. 


* “This mosque is still a great landmark in archeo- 
logical history, from the circumstance of its pointed 
arches taking precedence of those of northern archi- 
tecture.”? — Paton. 

t The Arabs believe that Ishmael was the first born 
of Abraham, and assert that this son, and not Isaac, 


| was offered in sacrifice on Mount’ Arafat, near Mekkeh, 
i 
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More offensive restrictions were placed 
on those who preserved their integrity, 
and the slightest breach of the law was 
punished with death. At last, in 1354, 
came news 


that a number of Christians of the Sa’id 
(Upper Egypt), and of the seacoast (Lower 
Egypt), had embraced Islamism and studied 
the Koran, and that the greater number of the 
churches of the Sa’id had been pulled down and 
mosques built in their stead; and that in the 
town of Qalyub more than four hundred and 
fifty Christians had become Mussuimans in 
one day. Meanwhile the agricultural popula- 
tion of the country so managed, by ways and 
means, as to be employed in public offices and 
to intermarry with Mussulmans, and thus to 
accomplish their object, so far to mix the 
races, as that the greater portion of the popu- 
lation are now descendants from them, But 
their real estate is not hidden from him whose 
heart God enlightens. For from the traces 
they left will then be seen how shamefully they 
intrigued against Islamism and the followers 
of it, as any one may know who looks into the 
lowness of their origin and the old hatred of 
their ancestors towards our religion and the 
doings thereof, 


With these biting words El Magrizi 
ends his chronicle. Here an hiatus, broad 
and deep, yawns across the history of the 
Coptic Church and nation. From the 
middle of the fourteenth century to the 
time of Napoleon’s invasion we have 
scarcely any information. During the 
reigns of the Circassian Mamluke sultans, 
and later, when Egypt had become a 
Turkish pashalik, the Copts are hardly 
heard of, but we have reason to believe 
that for three centuries and a half they 
were treated with rigor. Gibbon * paints 
their position in his time in a few scath- 
iug sentences :— 

The populous city of Cairo affords a resi- 
dence, or rather a shelter, for their indigent 
patriarch and a remnant of ten bishops. Forty 
monasteries lave survived the inroads of the 
Arabs, and the progress of servitude and apos- 
tasy has reduced the Coptic nation to the 
despicable number of twenty-five or thirty 
thousand families, a race of illiterate beggars, 
whose only consolation is derived from the 
superior wretchedness of the Greek Patriarch 
and his diminutive congregation, 

It is fair to put beside this highly- 
wrought etching the account of a writer 
little known, but who had exceptional op- 
portunities of ascertaining the truth. Mr. 
Paton, in his “ History of the Egyptian 
Revolution,” gives a far brighter repre- 
sentation of the situation of the Copts at 
the end of the eighteenth century : — 


* Decline and Fall, chap. xlvii. 


The Copts [he says] were a well-behaved 
inoffensive people; but, being a miserable 
minority of the population, and professing the 
Christian religion, their position was a subor- 
dinate one. They all lived, as they still do, in 
that quarter of Cairo adjoining the Ezbekieh, 
which was, before the receding of the Nile, a 
port on that river, under the name of El-Maks; 
the north-western gate of Cairo bearing to this 
very day the name of Water Port (Bab-el-Bahr), 
Here this ancient people resided, a few of 
j them being wealthy, but many living in com- 
| fort ; and to this day the service on Palm Sun- 
day — when each hearer of the service carries 
a palm-branch in his hand, making the chief 
church of the quarter look like a conservatory 
—is one of the most picturesque scenes that 
can be imagined. 


During the French occupation the 
Copts were protected and patronized. As 
they had been from time immemorial the 
clerks, stewards, and treasurers, both of 
the government and private individuals in 
Egypt, they knew where money was to 
be found, and therefore were largely em- 
ployed by Napoleon in his systematic 
taxation of the people. This gave them 
great influence, and, as was natural, they 
were elated at their newly acquired im- 
portance. ‘ The Copts,” says the Arab 
memoir-writer, Abderrahman  Gabarty, 
with indignation, ‘being the collectors of 
revenue, made their appearance in various 
places, like so many governors, beating 
and imprisoning the people till they had 
paid the taxes.” And in another place he 
says, ** The Copts, Syrians, and Jews, in 
the service of the French, now began to 
show their impertinence to the Moslems 
by mounting on horseback and carrying 
arms.” 

On the accession of Mehemet Ali to 
power, many irritating disabilities which 
had pressed on the Copts were removed. 
They were allowed to hold property in 
land, and were exempted from serving in 
the army. Under the three pashas who 
succeeded Mehemet Ali, and under the 
late and the present kbedives, their posi- 
tion, as we shall see later, has further 
improved. 

We pass on to consider the faith and 
practice of the Coptic Chufch. The 
Copts accept, as we have seen, the Creed 
of Nicza in all points, but they deny that 
Christ is distinctly (dovyyurég) God. It is 
perhaps unfair to say that they believe 
that the manhood ot our Lord was ab- 
sorbed by his Godhead, or commingled 
with it, but they hold that in him the God- 
head and manhood made up one com- 
pound nature. This belief is a very real 





thing to them. It enters into their whole 
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view of the relations of the Church as the 
body of Christ to the living head. The 
doctrine, which “the most religious bish- 
ops” at the Council of Chalcedon forced 
the reluctant lips of Theodoret to anathe- 
matize, is to the Jacobites something more 
than a subtle theological distinction: it is 
the reason of their independent existence 
— the article by which they stand or fall. 
This doctrine, instead of being a difficult 
dogma, half lost in the misty distance of 
their ecclesiastical history, is the distinc- 
tive mark which deeply affects their men- 
tal and spiritual life, and isolates their 
region of thought. Their separation from 
the Catholic Church has been in a large 
measure the cause of their misfortunes, 
but with that separation is connected 
much that is heroic, and in the sanctuary 
of their religious past they have been ac- 
customed to take refuge from the humilia- 
tions of the present. 

The original documents of the Coptic 
Church, which Mr. Malan has translated 
and edited, are very remarkable. When 
we examine their Calendar, we feel that 
the distance which separates us from them 
is along one. It contains much that is 
beautiful. For instance, the entry on the 
sth of September: ‘* Rest in the Lord of 
the great Prophet Moses, chief of Proph- 
ets. He wearied himself unto blood for 
the people of God.” And the opening of 
each month in the name of the Trinity, 
and the ending of each month with the 
ascription of * Peace from the Lord,” 
wiil approve themselves to all Christians ; 
but the note with which the year begins, 
“Job took a warm bath, and was healed 
of his sores,” as well as the commemora- 
tion of such events “as the assumption of 
Isaac, the son of Abraham,” and of 
“Jacob, chief of patriarchs,” proves the 
crudeness of their religious knowledge. 
The so-called “ Divine Liturgy of St. 
Mark,” and that of * Gregory the Theolo- 
gian,” are not devoid of unction, but they 
are too florid in style. Still, it must be 
acknowledged that the celebration of the 
holy Eucharist in the Coptic Church is not 
merely a solemn and impressive pageant, 
itis deeply atfecting. The form of con- 
secration, where the words of institution, 
uttered by the priest, are confirmed by 
the attesting response of the whole con- 
gregation saying with one voice, “I be- 
lieve This is the Truth,” strikes the hearer 
by its vivid realization of the representa- 
tive idea of the service. 

Confirmation and the Eucharist are 
both administered to infants immediately 
after baptism, and the child is also anoint- 
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ed with oil and blessed by the priest, who 
breathes on his forehead in the form of a 
cross, and bids him “receive the Holy 
Ghost, and be a pure vessel through 
Jesus Christ.” Circumcision is_ per- 
formed, in spite of the canons against it. 
The fasts are long and rigorous, that of 
Lent lasting fifty-five days, and that before 
the feast of the Nativity lasting twenty- 
eight. Penances are enjoined, but are 
not strictly enforced. Confession is re- 
quired before the reception of the Eucha- 
rist. The religious orders of the Coptic 
Church consist of a patriarch (“ el-Ba- 
trak”’), who is the supreme head, the 
metropolitan of the Abyssinians, bish- 
ops, arch-priests, priests, deacons, and 
monks. The Coptic patriarch is elected 
by a council of priests at the Monastery 
of St. Antony, in the eastern desert, as- 
sisted by the bishops of Egypt. The 
patriarch of Abyssinia has a voice in the 
election. When there is no contest, the 
hand of the dead patriarch is placed on 
the head of his successor. 

The story told by Lane, that the patri- 
arch is never allowed to sleep more than a 
quarter of an hour at a time without being 
aroused by an attendant, whose office 
must resemble that of the general’s ad- 
monisher in the Society of Jesus, is wholly 
without foundation, and is one of several 
instances in which Lane (unerring as he 
is in his picture of Arab life in Cairo) was 
led by his contempt for the Copts to re- 
cord many inventions of their Muslim 
enemies. There are twelve Jacobite sees 
in Egypt. The Roman Catholic Copts * 
use a liturgy differing little from that n 
the hands of the Jacobites, save that in 
their commemoration of the faithful de- 
parted they make mention of “the six 
hundred and thirty who were gathered 
together at Chalcedon.” There is a curi- 
ous custom with regard to the dead. On 
Whit-Sunday the Copts distribute to the 
poor doles of meat and fruit on behalf of 
their deceased friends, saying, “I give 
thee this for the sake of my kinsman.” 
Alms-giving on a liberal scale is common 
at Christmas, at Easter, at marriages and 
funerals. 

The mixed chalice is used; the wine 
employed in the celebration of the Holy 
Communion being specially prepared by 
the priest, and the grapes crushed in a 
sacramental wine-press. The anointing 


* The Roman Propaganda, which was begun by the 
Franciscans at the end of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries, has been successful 
amongst the Copts, and there are several Roman Cathe 
olic communities in Upper Egypt. 
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of the sick with oil is a common practice, 
but it is generally delayed until there is no 
hope of recovery, and so becomes in prac- 
tice the extreme unction of the Church of 
Rome. The table of prohibited degrees 
is extended to spiritual relationships. A 
man cannot wed his father’s god-daughter ; 
but, in curious contradiction to this rig- 
orous rule, cousins are permitted to marry. 

But those who would understand the 
position of the Coptic Church must visit 
its sacred buildings. It is not enough to 
join the crowds which attend the long and 
ornate services of Easter and Epiphany in 
the Cathedral of Cairo. It is in the an- 
cient churches of Abu Sefin (St. Mercu- 
rius), Sitt Miriam (the Virgin), and Abu 
Girghez (St. George), and in the churches 
and convents in the scattered towns of the 
Nile valley, that we see evidences of the 
actual decay of spiritual life. It must be 
acknowledged that nowhere is there to be 
found a more depressing picture of reli- 
gious exhaustion, than is presented in 
these neglected sanctuaries. They are 
full of things interesting to the ecclesiol- 
ogist; pictures ablaze with gold, censers 
of silver, candelabra of brass, ivory inlaid 
lecterns, and embroidered _reliquaries. 
They offer glimpses of peculiar beauty to 
the painter. Pulpits with gleams of moth- 
er-of pearl, slanting lights falling through 
lattice-work, mysterious shrines where 
the twinkling lamp reddens the aureole of 
a pictured saint, are frequent. But the 
Christian who desires to see in every 
church a centre of knowledge and a break- 
water against error, goes away disap- 
pointed and disheartened down the filthy 
steps of a Coptic church. 

They are nearly all on one plan, They 
consist of a naveand aisles. The nave is 
divided into three sections. In the first 
is a tank for ablutions, in the second the 
congregation stand, and here, in the north 
corner, is the pulpit. The third is the 
hekel or sanctuary. This is separated 
from the rest of the church by a screen 
ornamented with intricate patterns inlaid 
in ivory, and surmounted by a long line of 
pictures representing scenes from Scrip- 
ture history. The doorway of the sanc- 
tuary is draped with a veil of crimson 
and green silk. Within is a square stone 
altar. Behind this is an apse with several 
semicircular steps of masonry. A balda- 
chin covers the altar. There are usually 
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long slipped from the recollection of the 
officiating priests. But when one has 
read this description of a Coptic church, 
he has still an imperfect idea of what he 
will actually see in one, for it omits to 
name the oppressive filth and squalor 
which prevail everywhere. The matting 
on the floor crawls with vermin. The 
sacred paintings are coated with dust. 
Fowls are kept in the font. Candle- 
grease drips on the altar. Harriet Marti- 
neau’s celebrated description is as true as 
when it was written. 

Our faith is taxed severely to believe 
that there is any possibility of resurrec- 
tion in bones so exceedingly dry. But, in 
spite of all, we dare to say that there are 
grounds of a better hope. One point 
must never be lost sight of. The Jacobite 
Church erred, and her error was con- 
demned once for all, but there have been 
no accretions of false doctrine. No new 
and dangerous dogmas have been added 
to her creed. She has been too retro- 
spective and too apathetic ever to adopt 
fresh fashions in religion. She has not 
widened the distance between herself and 
the primitive faith by declarations like 
those of Papal Infallibility and the Im- 
maculate Conception. It is important to 
bear this in mind. Further, there are 
social and political considerations, as we 
.Shall see presently, which confirm our 
moderate but sincere expectations, that 
the Coptic Church will ere long enter on 
a fuller life. 

It remains to make a few remarks on 
the actual position of the Copts at the 
present time. Some information on the 
subject is given by Mr, Mackenzie Wal- 
lace and Mr. Villiers Stuart in their works 
on Egypt, the titles of which are prefixed 
to this article.* 


The Copts are all educated, and constitute 
the most industrious and enterprising class of 


* We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
direct the attention of our readers to these interesting 
and important works. Both writers visited Egypt after 
the war, and givé the results of their personal investi- 
gations. Mr. Villiers Stuart’s work is the narrative of 
a tour which he made last autumn, first in the Delta, 
and subsequently in Upper and Lower Egypt, ‘in 
order to obtain for those on whom devolved the task of 
reconstruction in that country trustworthy information 
on a variety of points’? The method Mr. Stuart 
adopted was to converse with natives of all classes in 
every province, and obtain their own statements from 
their own mouths, besides verifying the truth of their 
evidence by looking into everything personally, and 
collecting and comparing with one another the asser- 
tions made to him, before basing any conclusions upon 





side chapels enriched with pictures of the 
Saviour, the Virgin and Child, St. Stephen | 
stoled as a deacon, St. Mercurius with his | 
two swords, and other worthies, whose | 
names are stored in the calendar, but have | 


them. The book also possesses much archzxological 
interest, as it embodies the results of the latest discov- 
eries, and gives a revised account of the funeral canopy 
f an Egyptian queen, which he had previously pub- 
lished. ‘lhe beautiful colored illustrations and numerous 
woodcuts deserve a passing word of commendation. 
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the community. 
Upper Egypt; 
the population consists of them, 
pure-blood Egyptians of the old stock ; inter- 
marrying amongst themselves, and having | 
avoided intermixture with Mahometans trom | 
the time of the Arab invasion till now. If 
their features be compared with those of the 
ancient bas-reliefs, identity of race wiil imme- 
diately suggest itself. There are abuut 259,000 | 
of them in Upper Egypt, and 50,000 In the | 
Delta. An inspection of their churches and 

the method of decoration reminds one of the | 
Russian ecclesiastical forms, and as a matter | 
of fact they are in communion with the Greek | 
Church. They wear black or blue turbans: | 
these distinguish them from the Mahometans, | 

who wear white, red, yellow, or green. (Vil- | 
liers Stuart, p. 246.) 


They are very numerous in 
in some towns one-fourth of 
They are 





Mr. Mackenzie Wallace points out the | 

commercial suporiority of the Copts over | 
the Mussulmans in Upper Egypt: — 
! 
Assiout, the largest and most flourishing | 
town of Upper Egypt, is sometimes called the 
Coptic capital, and not without reason, for the 
Copts constitute a very large, and by far the 
richest, section of the population, Nearly ali 
the fine, large, well-built private houses, which 
attract the attention of the passing tourist, are 
found, on enquiry, to belong to wealthy Coptic 
merchants, who are more or less closely re- 
lated to each other by blood-relationship or 
marriage. (Mackenzie Wallace, p. 32.) 


Though the Copts still complain of the 
disabilities under which they suffer, they 
enjoy privileges such as they have never 
possessed before. They are very rich. 
One of their number has been advanced | 
by the present khedive to the dignity of | 
apasha. They have almost a monopoly | 
of the government clerkships and secre- 
taryships, for they have ever been, and 
apparently will continue to be, the ready 
writers and ready reckoners of Egypt. 
They have built a costly cathedral in 
Cairo in a florid style, enriched or defaced 
by vulgar paintings of hermits, saints, and 
martyrs. They have schools, where a 
considerable number of boys are educated. 
‘The education, however, except as re- 
gards writing and arithmetic, is defective. 
They use text-books which are quite ob- 
solete, and the present writer heard a 
Coptic teacher, instructing a class in the 
history of Egypt, inform his pupils that 
the children of Israel built the great pyra- 
mid! Lately a young Coptic” party has 
sprung into life, and promises to be a 
powerful force in Egypt. The new gen-| 
eration which has arisen feels itself ham- | 
pered and cramped by its ignorance. A 








nation of specialists has open to it only a| 
circumscribed career, and can only achieve | 


|} can blame. 
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a partial and limited success. There is 
much discontent, and discontent of a 
healthy kind, amongst the young Copts. 


| They have an intelligent impatience of the 


worn-out methods of their instructors.* 
It has been supposed by some observers 
of the embryo movement, that there is a 
secret contempt for the ignorance of their 
priesthood. It does not seem to us that 
this feeling is widespread. The best of 
the young Copt party are religious and 
reverent, and desire to know more of their 
ancestral faith, not to be taught to disbe- 
lieve it. They are loyal to the old paths, 
but they crave for a brighter light to guide 
them on the way. Hitherto’ they “have 


| been kept back by the system of early 


marriages. They are surrounded too soon 
| with family cares to have much time for 
study, and so, having acquired enough 
reading, writing, and cyphering to fit them 
to be clerks, clerks they become, and 
clerks they remain. Still there is a gen- 
eral desire for higher teaching astir in the 
community, and they have taken one im- 
portant step in the right direction; they 
have brought pressure to bear on the 
priests of the old churches, and compelled 
them to search for the books which were 
gradually perishing (as the precious man- 
uscripts perished in the monasteries of 
Mount Athos), and to form a public li- 
brary, to be placed in the spacious dwell- 
ing of the patriarch near the new cathe- 
dralin Cairo. They have also extended 
the powers of their Council, an institution 
which the Greek and Armenian Churches 
possess, and which is capable of being an 
instrument of great usefulness. ‘Three of 
the most active members of the assembly 
are now considering school reform. 
These are wise steps; and we hope that 
they will be followed by many kindred 
measures, combining regard for the ever- 
growing requirements of men dwelling in 
a country on which the word “change” 
legibly written, with loyalty to national 
traditions, and a conservancy of hard-won 
privileges. One hindrance to social im- 
provement under which the Copts labor 
must not be ignored. The position of 
their women is at present unsatisfactory, 
as, owing to their peculiar relation to the 
Mohammedans, they have been compelled 
to seclude and veil them. This has been 
a provision to avoid scandal, which none 
If a Coptic woman walked in 
the streets with her face exposed, her 
character would be mistaken, and she 
* “The Copts kiss their priests’ hands, but at bot- 


tom hold them in little esteem.’’— Dr. Klunzinger, 
** Upper Egypt, its People and its Products.” 
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would be liable to gross insult; but there 
is no hareem in the Copt’s house, and the 
wife is unveiled to her husband’s friends. 
The women are, unhappily, very ignorant, 
and there is only one school for girls in 
Cairo, where the pupils are taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, Arabic hymns, 
and Holy Scripture. The bride is not 
allowed to leave her house for two months 
after her marriage, and her parents visit 
her during this period. The statement of 
Lane, that she is kept without seeing any 
one for a year, as well as his assertion 
that a man may divorce his wife for theft, 
is erroneous. When we recollect how 
tight a network social customs weave 
round a community, we shall see that all 
these observances have to be taken into 
account in approaching the question 
which we have now to consider, the 
possibility of reanimating the CoprTic 
CHURCH. 

The present position of the Copts has 
been discussed with considerable anima- 
tion, and a very hearty desire to do them 
good has been expressed in various quar- 
ters. A number of men of high intelli- 
gence and wide influence gathered in the 
Jerusalem Chamber in February last, and, 
after much eloquent speaking, a commit- 
tee was formed to consider what steps 
should be taken to revive and extend true 
religion in Egypt, a wide expression, 
which, as the various speeches proved, 
pointed to an attempt to approach the 
Coptic Church. The subject has since 
occupied the attention of Convocation. 
We confess that we have scarcely ever 
considered a religious enterprise which 
appeared to us more full of interest or 
more heavily weighted with difficulty. 
Archdeacon Harrison was sensible of the 
number and steepness of the various 
rocks ahead, and of the need of careful 
steering. The first pointis to understand 
precisely what we desire to do; and so 
intricate is the question, that this is hardl; 
(paradoxical as it seems) so important as 
explaining precisely what we do not de- 
sire todo. ‘To quote the archdeacon: — 


If we were to say that we were going to 
plant a branch of the Church of England in 
Egypt, then immediately it would be said: 
“ You are going to add one more to the many 
divisions of the East.” If we were to say: 
“We are going to help the Coptic Church, 
and to show our friendly relations to it,” then 
it would be answered: “You are going to 
embroil yourself with the ancient Orthodox 
Church,” the ninety-ninth prelate of which 
was in possession at Alexandria at the time 
when Dr. Neale wrote his last history. Or if 
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you say, on the other hand: “ We are going to 
help the Orthodox Church,” it might be re- 
plied: “Then you are going, we suppose, to 
effectually bar your friendly access to the Cop- 
tic Church.” If you talk of “‘ missions,” it may 
be said: ** You are treating this as a heathen 
country,” though Mahommedanism, indeed, 
may well suggest tnission work. Or, again, if 
it be said : ** We ave going to preach the Gos- 
pel there,” it might be said that you are im- 
plying that there is no Gospel preached at 
present. 


The conclusion was, that the meeting 
pledged itself to use efforts to promote a 
revival and extension of true religion in 
Egypt. 

The means which may be adopted to 
effect this object are various, and already 
the promoters of the movement have had 
no reason to complain of a lack of advis- 
ers. Suggestions from all quarters have 
poured in upon them, and, as might have 
been predicted, the most contradictory 
counsels have been proffered. The friends 
of the Copts have been recommended to 
send intelligent youths to be educated in 
missionary colleges in England. They 
have been advised to ask some of the 
clergy who visit Egypt every winter to 
form a class of Copts, and instruct them 
in theology, as a tentative measure. They 
have been advised to put themselves into 
confidential communication with the Cop- 
tic patriarch, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, have been urged to foster the re- 
forming spirit and to work on the hie- 
rarchy from without. It is obvious that 
no course could be less judicious than 
that last suggested. Every step must be 
taken in broad daylight, with the cogni- 
zance and approval of the heads of the 
Church ; and probably the best plan would 
be to establish good schools in Cairo, 
superintended by learned and cautious 
English clergymen, who would seek to 
develop and expand those reverent and 
religious instincts which the Copts un- 
doubtedly possess, and who would impart 
ampler and more accurate theological and 
historical instruction than they can obtain 
in their own seminaries. The Bishop-of 
Gibraltar, than whom there is no more 
competent authority on the actual position 
of the Eastern Churches, -says: “ The 
only way to introduce reform into the old 
Coptic Church is through the education of 
its clergy.” The schools suggested would 
be the seed-plots where intelligent and 
pious youths could obtain sound training, 
and whence the Church might be re- 
cruited with deacons and priests better 
equipped than those who serve her at 
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present in theology, and what George 
Herbert calls “accessory knowledges.” 
We are inclined to think that, if sympathy 
and tact are the guiding-stars of the move- 
ment, good results will follow; but, as we 
hinted before, a mistake at the outset 
would excite prejudices, of the inveterate 
strength of which we can form no idea 
without a thorough knowledge of the char- 
acter of the people we wish to guide, and 
an appreciative grasp of the complex situ- 
ation of the country. This is no place to 
discuss the Egyptian question ; but it may 
safely be said that there is a point from 
which it is possible to view the present 
crisis with a light favorable to this enter- 
prise falling upon it. That point, how- 
ever, is not the entrenchment at Tel-el- 
Kebir, as some of the speakers and writ- 
ers on the Coptic question aver. The 
moment when the Egyptians have been 
“deafened by the roar of the British can- 
non ” is not the one specially suited for a 
display of evangelical zeal. The recogni- 
tion of that fact, however, stamps this 
particular time as unsuitable for a mis- 
sionary effort directed upon the Moham- 
medans: it does not brand it as an inop- 
portune moment to attempt to reanimate 
a slumbering branch of the Christian 
Church; and the fact that the Copts have 
lately been saved from massacre may 
quicken their religious feelings. 


All the Copts with whom I conversed [says 
Mr. Villiers Stnart] assured me that they were 
in imminent danger of being massacred during 
the rebellion, It was with great difficulty they 
were saved, If they ventured out, they had to 
disguise themselves ; if recognized, they were 
attacked by the mob and insulted. In some 
of the towns the Mahometan governors in- 
formed me that they had to shut up the Copts 
in prison and in walled buildings to save their 
lives—even then they could not rely on the 
guards—and that if the victory of Tel-el- 
Kebir had been delayed a few days, one of the 
most bloody massacres on record would have 
ensued. (Pp. 246, 247.) 


This statement is not lightly made. 
The Copts have undoubtedly been saved 
so as by fire from the bludgeons and the 
thumbscrews of the Arabists, and the 
effect on the Church life of the people is 
evident. They are preparing to set their 
house in order. There is a kindling of 
religious fervor, an enhanced reverence, 
and a craving to be taken by the hand 
and shown a more excellent way, which 
cannot be mistaken. The Coptic families 
remember, with a thrill of thankfulness, 
that they have only escaped, by God’s 
mercy, from horrors like to those that 
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were perpetrated on the Christians at 
Tantah; and though they are not pre- 
pared, as some enthusiasts imagine, to 
give up the error of Eutyches, and sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles, they know that 
England rescued them from a ghastly 
fate, and that their only security for the 
future lies in the continued restraint of 
Moslem fanaticism by English influence. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
VIRGIL AND AGRICULTURE IN TUSCANY. 


AGRICULTURE in Italy, at least in Tus- 
cany, has changed so little since old Vir- 
gil sang, that his descriptions would pass 
muster with any peasant of the present 
day. The “hardy rustic” still goes into 
the woods and seeks for an elm or, by 
preference, an oak, to fashion into a 
plough-beam, for a “stanga” or “ stiva,” 
stegola (handle), not less than eight feet 
long, and for the earth-boards, called 
“orecchi,’” aures (ears), and also for the 
share-beams with double backs, called 
“dentale a due dorsi,” duplici aptantur 
dentalia dorso, which hold the “‘ gombere,” 
“vomero,” or large iron coulter for break- 
ing up the earth, and the “ vangheggiola,” 
or smaller one.for making furrows for sow- 
ing. On the slopes of the hills of Fiesole 
the whole plough is often called “ bom- 
bero,” instead of “aratro.” The yoke is 
rudely made of lime or beech, and the 
capacious chimney of the peasant’s house 
still affords room for seasoning the wood. 

The “aja,” or threshing-floor, is still 
made solid with potter’s clay, and beaten 
hard. Virgil recommends a huge roller, 
which is an unknown implement in Tus- 
cany. The careful peasant still picks and 
chooses beans, maize, and such large 
seeds one at a time by hand, and the an- 
cient theory that a fine crop of bloom on 
the walnut-trees indicates a good wheat- 
harvest still holds as good, witness the 
well-known proverb: — 


Quando le noce vengono a mucchierelli 
La va bene pei ricchi e i poverelli. 
(When the walnuts come in handfuls, 
All goes well for rich and poor.) 


I cannot recognize any of Virgil’s names 
for olives, orchades, radii, or pausia, in 
the Tuscan “morinelle,’ “infrantoie,” 
“ rosselline,” “correggiuole,” or “ pendo- 
line” and “leccine.” The two first named 
are also called “ morcai,” because they 
contain more oil than the others and make 
more “ morchia” or pulp in the crushing- 
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They are larger olives, but not | the bottom in a square block of wood with 


machine. 
so aromatic in taste as some of the smaller 
sorts. The approved way of making an 
olive plantation is still to hew an old 
stock in small pieces for planting, when a 
young olive-tree springs from the sapless 
wood. 


Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu ! 
Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno, 


Pliny says that olive-wood worked and 
made into hinges for doors has been 
known to sprout; but on propounding this 
to a Tuscan countryman I met with ex- 
treme disbelief. 

Some rash innovators have lately sug- 
gested sowing olive-kernels and grafting 
the young trees; but Tuscans do not like 
changes and are apt to quote: — 


Chi lascia la via vecchia per la nuova 
Sa quel che lascia, non sa quel che trova, 
(Whoso leaves the old road for the new, 
Knows what he leaves, but not what he may 
find.) 


If Virgil found it impossible to enu- 
merate the different kinds of grapes and 
their names, how much more so is it the 
case to-day? But his praises of the Fa- 
lernian wine are well deserved. White 
Falernian is excellent, and has an aroma 
and bouquet of its own, withal strong 
and generous. Tuscany is deservedly 
proud of her Chianti, and Vin Santo from 
any respectable “fattoria” is not to be 
despised. But the worst of Italian wines 
is, that you are seldom sure of getting the 
same class of wine two years running. 

The manner of making wine has not 
changed since the time of Virgil. The 
white oxen bring the grapes from the 
fields, in a vat placed on an unwieldy, 
heavy ox-cart, painted scarlet, to the “ti- 
naja,” or place where the “tini” or vats 
are. The grapes are emptied out into 
“bigoncie,” tall wooden pails without 
liandles, which the men carry on their 
shoulders. The grapes are poured into 
the immense open vats, where they are 
stamped upon night and morning by the 
bare-legged peasants, to prevent the up- 
per stratum of grapes becoming acid by 
too long a contact with the air. When 
the fermentation has ceased the clear 
must is run off; a man gets into the vat 
and pitchforks the murk into “ bigoncie” 
again, which are emptied into the wine- 
press. As a pictorial subject this press 
is delightful, but it is inconvenient and 
extremely wasteful. Two huge posts of 
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two square holes straight through it. Un- 
der this stands what is called the “ gab- 
bia” (cage), a round, vat-shaped, iron- 
clamped receptacle, made of strong bars 
of wood. The murk is put into this, and 
when it is full, “ toppi,” round slabs of 
wood, like colossal cheeses, are piled on 
the top of the murk. Then a long pole is 
stuck into one of the square holes at the 
bottom of the screw, and to the other end 
is hooked a rope, which is secured round 
a turning pillar of wood about eight feet 
off, with a handle against which three or 
four men throw their whole weight. Slow- 
ly, with many creaks and groans, the huge 
block of wood descends on the round 
slabs and the rope curls round the pillar, 
while from between the bars of the press 
gushes out a dark, turbid, dirty-looking 
liquid, which one can hardly believe will 
ever turn intoruby wine. This operation 
is repeated by unhooking the rope, lifting 
the beam out of its hole, and carrying it, 
on a man’s shoulder, to the hole behind, 
until the murk by sheer physical force is 
pressed into a compact mass and contains 
no more liquid. 

Virgil’s excellent advice about thor- 
oughly seasoning and breaking up the 
land before planting vines is carried out 
to the letter in Tuscany, where the ditcher 
makes a trench at least six feet deep and 
four feet wide, called “scasso reale,” 
which is left open to sun, wind, and rain 
for six months or a year before it is again 
filled in, after having been drained in a 
rough and ready manner by pitching all 
available stones into the bottom of the 
trench. The vine-cuttings, “ maglioli,” or, 
better still, two-year-old rooted plants, 
“ barbatelli,”’ are then planted two on each 
side of a young maple-tree destined for 
their support. If a vineyard is to be 
made, the quincunx system, recommended 
by Virgil, is always followed, and you will 
still hear the head of the gang of work- 
men saying “they must be like soldiers, 
properly in line.” A little further on you 
will see a sturdy peasant following the 
plough, and others sowing and hoeing 
over the field ; one at least will be singing 
a “stornello” at the top of his voice. 
Their legs are generally bare far above 
the knee, and Wudus ara, sere nudus, is 
at once recalled to your mind. Down in 
the valley, by the brawling streamlet, 
whose course you can trace far away into 
the blue distance by the double line of tall 
poplars, glinting in the sun, grow the tall, 


wood support an immense beam, through | graceful, blue-green canes (Arundo donax). 
which works a wooden screw, finishing at| What would they do in Tuscany with- 
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out the “canne”? Hedges are mended, 
young trees staked, and vines trained on 
“canne.” They nced no care, and are as 
usetul as they are ornamamental. 

The warning against planting olive- 
trees in the vineyards, for fear of fire, is 
no longer regarded; on the contrary, 
olives are very generally planted in the 
new-fashioned “ vigne alla francese,” or 
vineyards according to the French system, 
partly because they give very little shade, 
and partly with an eye to the future, in 
case the dreaded phylloxera were to dev- 
astate Italy, when the unhappy proprietors 
would have at least their olive-trees to 
fall back upon. ‘The tree sacred to Pallas 
will grow on the wild mountain-side, in 
the * biancana” or white marl, which is so 
poor that even the vine needs a very large 
quantity of manure in order to succeed 
well. Virgil’s advice to study the color 
of the soil is borne out in the Tuscan 
proverb: — 


Terra bianca, tosto stanca ; 
Terra nera, buon gran mena. 
(White earth is soon exhausted ; 
Black earth bears good wheat.) 


Vines are still planted and trained as in 
Virgil’s day; and, alas! his warning 
against the * poison of the hard tooth ” of 
sheep and goats still holds good. Would 
that all goats had long ago been sacrificed 
to Bacchus ! 

The fashion, in Tuscany at least, and I 
believe more or less all over Italy, is to 
keep a herd numbering from ten to three 
hundred sheep or goats at your neighbors’ 
expense. Hedges are ryined, forests de- 
nuded of underwood and young trees; and 
often it is the syndic of the village, or 
some important person in the commune, 
who thus sets the law (for there is a law 
against permitting goats and sheep to in- 
jure other people's property) at defiance. 
Being persons of authority they are not 
likely to be attacked for breaking the laws 
they ought co administer. 

The care of vines, as Virgil says, is 
never-ending, the ground must be dug 
over three or four times in the year, and 
the clods broken with the back of the hoe. 
As soon as the labor of the vintage is 
finished that of pruning begins. If the 
Tuscans laid to heart what the poet so 
truly observes : — 

Be the first to dig the ground, etc. ; 
Be the latest to reap the produce, 


the wine would much improve. As arule 
the grapes in Tuscany are picked too 
soon, with a consequent loss of saccharine 
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and alcohol in the wine. The old saying 
though, “ Fammi povera, ti fard ricco,” 
(Make me poor, I will make thee rich), is 
being more followed, and the vines are 
more scientifically pruned and with better 
instruments. 

The propagation of the vines is done in 
various ways. The “ magliolo,” which I 
take to be Virgil’s ¢runcus, is the most 
used. The well-ripened wood of the long 
‘branches of the vine is cut into lengths 
of about three feet; nearly two feet is 
pushed underground with a long iron in- 
strument which has a deepslit at one end, 
like two fingers. Then there is the “ pro- 
paggine” ( propaginis arcus), which con- 
sists in arching a long vine-branch and 
burying about a foot of it underground. 
When the roots are formed this is severed 
from the parent plant; but they say the 
vine is not so long-lived as when treated 
in the first-mentioned way. 

Cattle are a great resource to the Tus- 
cans, and they take a legitimate pride in 
the noble white oxen from the Val di 
Chiana, with small heads and horns, large 
liquid brown eyes, and soft, fine skins. I 
have seen a pair at the fair at Prato, 
standing twenty-three hands high, their 
beautiful heads all decked with various 
colored bits of cloth and small looking- 
glasses. Round their immense bodies 
was tied a scarlet ribbon to show off still 
more their girth. One involuntarily re- 
peated Lord Macaulay’s lines, — 


And deck the bull, Mevania’s bull, 
The buil as white as snow. 


The breeding of these cattle is most prof- 
itable; they are all stall-fed, as pasture is 
unknown in Tuscany. It is generally the 
work of the women and boys and girls to 
collect the fodder, which varies with the 
time of year from grass and clover to vine, 
elm, and oak leaves. The calves are most 
carefully attended to, and Virgil’s advice 
not to fill the pails with milk, white as 
snow, but to leave it all for the beloved 
young, is perforce attended to, as the 
large white breed are such poor milkers 
that they have but just enough for their 
calves. When a milch cow is wanted she 
is brought from the herds driven twice a 
year down from the Swiss Alps. But 
Italians use so little milk and butter, that 
in any rather out-of-the-way village it is 
impossible to buy either. 

As to the horses, so beautifully de- 
scribed by Virgil that one recognizes at 
once a first-class breed, their descendants 
are indeed degenerate! The Italian horse, 
generally speaking, is a wretched animal. 
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Small, ill-made, cow-hocked, overworked 
and underfed, broken in and made to do 
hard work at between two and three years 
old, he is the type of what a horse ought 
not to be. The small ponies are the best 
animals they have now in Italy. They 
probably owe something to Eastern blood, 
as their heads, legs, and good hoofs recall 
the Arab. They are fast and hardy, but 
generally overdriven, which ruins their 
paces. 

The sheep and goats, as I have before 
said, are areal pest in Tuscany, and the 
municipalities are beginning to awake to 
the damage they commit. The milk- 
cheese described by Virgil is extremely 
popular to the present day. The sheep 
are milked, and the milk is slightly warmed 
over a fire; some “presame” is thrown 
in, which consists of a mixture of rennet 
and the beard of the wild artichoke. In 
four hours the milk is set; and large 
quantities are sold, neatly folded up in 
a mat of green rushes strung together. 
It is called “raveggiolo.” Unless salt is 
added, it will not keep good more than 
twelve hours. To make the “raveggiolo” 
into cheese is a simple operation: it is 
put on an inclined plane of basketwork 
and gently pressed with the hands for 
some time. It seems some of the shep- 
herds have a reputation for making far 
better cheese than others, and this is at- 
tributed to their having hotter hands, | 
have, though, noticed that a pretty daugh- 
ter often has a great deal to do with the 
goodness of the cheese. 

The lambs are killed when between 
twenty-eight and thirty-five days old —a 
great waste of meat. But Italians as a 
rule will not eat mutton, and lamb is often 
passed off as kid, which is considered 
more delicate. 

Bees are usually kept by the monks, 
and few things are more picturesque and 
serenely beautiful than an old monastery 
garden in the springtime. The double 
avenues of dark cypresses, and a tangled 
undergrowth of rosemary, lavender, and 
China roses, the grass all enamelled with 
daffodils, primroses, and wild orchises, 
and the bees busily humming hither and 
thither, form a picture not easily forgot- 
ten. 

The hives are almost invariably made 
of the hollowed trunks of willow-trees, 
closed at the top and bottom with boards, 
and the cracks filled up with clay; very 
like what is described in the Georgics. 

A. village priest, living not far from 
Florence, has invented a wooden hive of 
most ingenious fashion, and a way of 
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taking the honey without destroying the 
-combs. Don Giotto has the rare gift of 
handling bees without having to fear their 
anger and painful sting. He will walk up 
to a hive of strange bees, open it, and 
take out the small inhabitants, who crawl 
all over him, and seem rather to like be- 
ing disturbed; while the priest’s kindly 
face beams with pleasure, he being an en- 
thusiastic apiculturist. 

Bees were always popular in Italy, and 
Messer Giovanni Rucellai’s “Le Api” 
(The Bees) still is a standard work, par- 
ticularly on account of the beautiful. Ital- 
ian, for the author’s notions about bees 
are on a par with Virgil’s. He wrote “ Le 
Api” in 1524, and published the first edi- 
tion in 1539. 

Many of my readers must have often 
compared Virgil with Italy of the present 
day. The love of home and country, and 
the strong family affections which are so 
striking now, are described by the old 
Mantuan poet, whose “ Praise of Italy” 
is the most exulting hymn ever written in 
honor of a country. 

‘“‘ But neither the groves of Media, that 
land of wealth, nor fair Ganges, and Her- 
mes turbid with its slime of gold, can vie 
with the glories of Italy... . Teeming 
crops o’erspread it, and the juice of the 
Massic vine; olive-trees possess it, and 
goodly herds; hence comes the warrior 
horse, that proudly bounds into the field; 
hence the snowy flocks, Clitumnus, and 
the bull, the chiefest victim, which, often 
bathed in thy hallowed stream, lead to the 
shrines of the gods the triumphs of Rome, 
Here is ceaseless spring, and summer in 
months where summer is strange.... 
Think too of so many glorious cities and 
labored works, so many towns piled by 
the hand of man on steepy crags, and the 
streams that flow beneath those ancient 
walls! .. . Hail, realm of Saturn, mighty 
mother of fruits, mighty mother of men!” 

JANET Ross. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
ENGLISH HEGELIANISM AND ITS 
RELIGION.* 


THE reader of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
“Letters” will remember the judgment 


* 1, Prolegomena to Ethics. By the late THomas 
HI Green, Fellow of Balliol, and Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Edited by A. C. Bradley, M.A. Oxford, 1883. 

2. The Witness of God and Faith. Two Lay Ser 
mons by the late T. H. Green, M.A., LL.D. Edited 
by the late Arnold Toynbee, M.A., Tutor of Balliol 
College. London. 1883. 
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which that eminent prelate pronounces 
upon the philosophy of Hegel: — 


My own examination of Hegel’s works [he 
writes to Dr. Whewell] which I had occasion 
to study attentively, has impressed me with 
the deepest conviction that he is, to say the 
least, one of the most impudent of all literary 
quacks, and I feel sure that there is no part of 
his so-called philosophy which if carefully ex- 
amined by a competent and impartial judge 
would not lead him to a like conclusion * 


In this opinion the Caristian bishop agrees 
precisely with Schopenhauer the pessi- 
mist, who pronounces that — 


The greatest degree of impudence in serv- 
ing up mere nonsense, in the stringing together 
of senseless raving word-stuff, such as hitherto 
had been heard only in mad-houses, presented 
itself in Hegel, and became the instrument of 
the merest general mystification that ever was 
seen, with results which posterity will regard 
as fabulous, and which will remain a standing 
monument of German foolishness. ¢ 


There must be some reason for these 
adverse testimonies, but they cannot be 
the whole truth. No writer who deserves 
such treatment as this could have fur- 
nished to some of the finest minds of our 
age and country the suggestions, not only 
of a philosophy, but of a religion. 

It is in the religious aspect that we 
propose to notice this interesting phase 
of contemporary thought. But our at- 
tempt would be unintelligible if we did 
not preface it by some account, however 
superficial and imperfect, of the meta- 
physical views out of which the religion 
springs. 

With many good persons the bare sug- 
gestion that a religion springs out of met- 
aphysics is enough to condemn it. For 
how can it ever have been intended that 
the mass of simple people should puzzle 
their heads over philosophical inquiries 
as a preliminary to accepting the gospel? 
It never was intended. Let those who 
can honestly do so content themselves 
with feeling and conscience as their 
guides. Provided they do not dishonestly 
suppress their reason, they may find bet- 
ter and more rational direction in their 
moral and emotional nature than reflection 
could have supplied to them. For with 
many men (and those not the least wise) 


3. Hegel. By Epwarp Cairp, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Ed- 
inburgh and London, 1883. 

4. An Ilutroduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 

3y Joun Carrp, D.D., Principal of the University of 
Glasgow. Glasgow, 1880. 

* Letters of bishop Thirlwall, vol. i., p. 195. 

+ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Dritte Aufl., 
vol., i., p. 508. 
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reasoning is not the exercise of mind in 
which reason works most truly. 

But in every age of Christianity, and in 
the present more than others, many find 
it necessary not merely to feel and act, 
but also to reflect. They are driven 
whether they will or no to reason about 
their faith: a process which certainly has 
its inevitable dangers, for the mind may 
assume so permanent an attitude of think- 
ing as to forget feeling and action. But 
this is a danger of which wise thinkers, 
metaphysical as well as others, have shown 
themselves aware. Nor is it a danger 
which exists at all more in the branch of 
thought which we call philosophy than in 
the historical and literary inquiries in 
which others have sought their evidences 
of Christianity. 

In its proper place as a handmaid and 
preparation of true feeling and true action 
the philosophy of the mind offers incon- 
testably the most powerful support which 
reasoning can render to any cause. For 
nothing can form a more essential element 
in any branch of knowledge than the ex- 
tent and conditions under which our na- 
ture enables us to know. It would be a 
decisive argument against religion if it 
could be shown, as is often now pre- 
tended, that it leads us into regions in 
which knowledge is essentially impossi- 
ble. On the other hand, if anything favor- 
able to religion can be gathered from 
careful inquiry into the primary condi- 
tions of knowledge, we shall be sent 
forward to further inquiries with very 
different anticipations and demands from 
those which we should have made had 
this preliminary investigation been omit- 
ted. Indeed, under the present tyranny of 
physical science we are experiencing the 
consequences of assuming that the world 
is open to our inquiry, and launching out 
in search of knowledge without consider- 
ing the mental nature which, being the 
only instrument by which we can know, 
must define the nature and limits of our 
knowledge. 

True it is that even in the outside world 
of observation there are side by side with 
physical knowledge rich materials for the 
religious argument: stubborn facts of 
which a serious inquirer must take note 
or leave his inductions maimed and imper- 
fect. But it is generally allowed that 
these outward observations are in the na- 
ture of probabilities, and that they cannot 
build up an argument for religion which is 
itself beyond a probability. Now in the 
outward world it has to compare with 
facts and with theories which trium- 
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phantly claim to be certainties. No won- 
der that it should frequently find itself 
thrust aside, and that there should be con- 
stant attempts to account for religion by 
the laws of physical science, or even to 
assume without proof that it falls within 
their operation. 

Such being the treatment which religion 
meets from physical science, the preju- 
dices of religious people against mental 
philosophy must be regarded as hardly 
less than suicidal. And we ought to feel 
infinite obligation to those earnest think- 
ers who, instead of joining the headlong 
rush into investigations of nature, as if the 
explanation of everything was there to be 
found, raise the previous question whether 
if there were not something beyond na- 
ture we could know even nature itself as 
we do. 

When the religious inquirer places him- 
self in the hands of the philosopher, he 
has a right to demand that the observa- 
tions to which his assent is asked shall be 
made upon the general mind of man. The 
powers of human minds differ as those of 
human bodies, but in either case the 
structure is the same; and inquiries 
founded on individual peculiarities would 
be useless for any purpose, but especially 
so in relation to religion. On the other 
hand, without defending the extraordinary 
obscurity of Hegel, we must not assume 
that philosophy, if true, should be easy of 
comprehension to untrained or inattentive 
minds. For the reflection and self-scru- 
tiny which philosophy implies is most 
difficult precisely when applied to these 
simple movements on which we are least 
accustomed to reflect. And it would be 
as unreasonable to require that metaphys- 
ics should be level to the comprehension 
of all the men whose minds are its subject 
as that anatomy and physiology should 
be easy and accessible to those whose 
bodies furnish the material for those 
studies. 

Perhaps there are few educated minds 
which have not at one time or another felt, 
if not faced, the great problem, How can 
I know? The external world cannot 
reach me, save through subjective experi- 
ences of my own: and who, therefore, 
shall assure me that the whole fabric of 
so-called external things, which I have 
supposed to constitute my knowledge, is 
anything more than a_ phantasmagoria 
which is somehow imaged to me, but the 
inner reality of which, if any reality it has, 
I can never touch? Locke felt some of 
the force of the question when he allowed 
that the secondary qualities of bodies 
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are not in the things themselves, but in 
our own perceiving minds. Berkeley ex- 
tended, as in reason bound, the same ob- 
servation to the whole external world and 
all its qualities. Hume forced the argu- 
ment to that complete scepticism to which 
it so evidently points. Kant showed that 
our knowledge does not consist merely of 
the outward world, nor its reality depend 
upon the reality of that outward world in 
itself. He proved that the mind brings a 
necessary action of its own to organize 
and combine those outward impressions, 
and he found real knowledge in the work 
of the mind itself: “* We know objects be- 
cause, so far as their most general deter- 
minations are concerned, we produce the 
objects we know.” * What we call na- 
ture is not a mere series of impressions, 
but a system of related appearances, and 
relations are the work of the mind which 
perceives them. In this sense the under- 
standing makes nature. But this by no 
means implies the absurdity, which an 
unthinking opponent is hasty to impute, 
of supposing that nature comes into ex- 
istence at the moment when this or that 
person begins to think of it. This will, 
indeed, be the inevitable conclusion if the 
observer regards his own intelligence as 
dealing with a universe in which no other 
intelligence can be found at work.t But 
it is impossible for our minds to do their 
work of combining our impressions into 
an intelligible nature, a system of se- 
quence and law, without recognizing the 
fact that nature and our own intellizence 
along with it proceed from and are ruled by 
an all-comprehending intelligence above 
them both: “We must hold that there 
is a consciousness for which the rela- 
tions of fact that form the object of our 
gradually attained knowledge already and 
eternally exist; and that the growing 
knowledge of the individual is a progress 
towards this consciousness.” ft 

Kant, while proving that all knowledge 
can be only a knowledge of relations, and 
that all relation is the work of the mind, 
could not bring himself wholly to surren- 
der the idea cf outward existence uncon- 
nected with thought. He conceived that 
behind that relation to a perceiving intel- 
lect, which alone enables us to predicate 
anything whatever of things, there must 
be a somewhat which he calls the “ thing 
in itself.” Things in themselves contrib- 
ute the matter of our experience, while 
the mind imparts its form. 


* The Philosophy of Kant, by Professor Caird, p. 


+ Green, Prolegomena, p. 38. t Ibid. p. 75. 
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The objections te this view are mani- 
fest.* For this thing in itself must be 
something which stands in no relation to 
us; it is in the residuum which remains in 
the vessel after all that forms our knowl- 
edge has been drawn off. Now, if it bears 
no relation to us, how can we know its 
existence? For we have been compelled 
to admit that we can know nothing except 
relatively to our thought. We cannot as- 
sert the existence of anything save in 
relation to thought, nor form the slightest 
notion of what existence out of relation to 
our thought would mean. Let the reader 
make the attempt, and he will probably 
end by assenting to Principal Caird, that — 


To go beyond or attempt to conceive of an 
existence which is prior to and outside of 
thought, “a thing in itself” of which thought 
is only the mirror, is self- contradictory, inas- 
much as that very thing in itself is only con- 
ceivable by, exists only for, thought. We 
must think it before we can ascribe to it even 
an existence outside of thought.t 


If this reasoning be accepted, a man finds 
himself in the following condition. Heis 
conscious of himself and he is conscious 
that he has to do with a whole universe of 
nature which is not himself. But what 
these outward things are in themselves he 
knows not. Even to call them by the 
name of outward things is to attribute to 
them a quality which is derived from his 
own mind. The mind contributes, not 
something alone, but everything to the 
knowledge of nature.t Reflecting so, we 
might be brought to think each one of his 
own self as being the only reality, and of 
all which we call knowledge as simply 
modifications of this self. This would 
probably be no unfair description of 
Fichte’s position, but it is not Hegel’s. 
To Hegel the self is as incapable of recog- 
nition without the not-self as the not-self 
without the self. 

It is the law of thought that nothing 
can be conceived by our minds except 
through definitions which distinguish it 
from other things. It exists, therefore, 
for our thought only in relation to these 
other things which we must call in to lay 
down its bounds and limits, and if these 
limits and negations fall out of our thought 
it must fall along with them. In ceasing 


* Schopenhauer, however, regards the doctrine of 
the “‘ thing in itself’? as Kant’s chief service to philos- 
ophy (Die Welt, etc, vol. i., p. 494). This means for 
Schopenhauer the dethroning of a supreme inte!ligence 
and the substitution, as maker and ruler of life, of a 
blind unknowing and unknown force, veiled by illusion. 
Not such was its meaning for Kant. 

t Introduction, p. 156. 

¢ Introduction, p. 235. 





to be able to tell what the thing is not, we 
should cease to be able to tell what it is. 
This book which I see before me is de- 
fined as to size and s! hape by its relation 
to its bounding space. In thinking what 
it “ills and what it is, I must think of what 
it does not fill and wh:.: it is not. And if 
this bounding space and the surrounding 
objects which it is not were to cease to 
exist for my thought, the book must cease 
to exist for me too. This distinction and 
separation of the book and the not-book 
implies a relation between the two and 
requires belief in a unity which includes 
in it both the book and the not-book. The 
extreme example of this leading principle 
in Hegel’s philosophy is found in the 
astounding statement that Being and not- 
Being are identical. The meaning of this, 
as Professor Caird ¢ is careful to explain 
to us, “is not that Being and not-Being 
are not also distinguished; but it does 
mean that the distinction is not absolute, 
and that if it is made absolute, at that 
very moment it disappears.” But without 
troubling ourselves to grapple with such 
extremes of the principle, we can prob- 
ably all conceive, and perhaps assent to, 
the general statement that, as we can 
conceive nothing to exist except in rela- 
tion to thought, so we cannot think of 
anything except in relation to other things 
from which it stands distinguished, and 
the existence of which is necessarily im- 
plied by the existence of it. 

Now, this law of thought, which as such 
is a law of existence, applies in its full 
force to our self-consciousness. We can- 
not wholly separate off ourselves from that 
which is not ourselves; for we can only 
think of self through its distinction from 
not-self and the distinction necessarily 
implies a relation between the self and 
not-self, and a unity of thought and of 
being in which both are comprehended. 
Self only exists through finding itself in 
that which is outward to self, while, again, 
this outward universe is only known in 
and through ourselves. And the very na- 
ture of human consciousness makes this 
the law of life: that neither anything that 
we know nor yet we ourselves can ever be 
said to de, in such a sense as to form a 
fixed subject of thought independent of a 
relation to some other thing which the 
mind must pass to in the very “act of think- 
ing of its existence. Thus nothing 7s, but 
is ‘becoming. We ourselves, in obedience 
to the ceaseless law of change, pass our 
lives in a constant development of the self 


* Hegel, p. 163. 
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into the not-self an the not-self into the 
self. “At every stage of its growth and 
at every mivucest portion of that stage 
the organism not only is, but is passing 
away from that which it is.” 

One may assent to this account of con- 
sciousness and life as very true so far as 
it goes, and yet perceive that it is capa- 
ble of perversion to the grossest absurdity 
both of theory and practice. It is, as 
Principal Caird observes, an “ obviously 
absurd assertion that the world only exists 
as we think it, that our poor thought cre- 
ates and uncreates the world.” This is 
the exaggeration of one scale of the He- 
gelian balance. We can only find our- 
selves in the world by rendering ourselves 
up with unreserved submission to the 
outward facts. Our poor thought cannot 
create the world, and the same principle 
requires us to allow that we are equally 
incapable of creating any single fact in 
the world. But the other scale of the 
balance, the principle that the not-self 
gives us the self, is in its own way as liable 
toerror. For it may be so exaggerated 
as to make us mere sport of the change 
and flow of things which, taking up our- 
self, shall fill it with what contents they 
please, and make us live as their blind 
forces order. 

The element which can alone preserve 
the system from these absurdities of ex- 
travagant egoism or fatalistic materialism 
is the principle that our intelligence, in 
its changeful work of informing the world 
and being by the world informed, must 
regard itself as the instrument of an intel- 
ligence which is eternal. ‘“ Nature, the 
finite mind, and God or the infinite mind, 
are not discordant or irreconcilable ideas, 
but ideas which belong to one organic 
whole or system of knowledge.” * 

There is one sentence in the “ Prolego- 
mena” of Mr. Green which seems well to 
express the whole theory upon which his 
system is founded : — 


Either we must deny the reality of relations 
altogether, and treat them as fictions of our 
combining intelligence: or we must hold that, 
being the product of our combining intelli- 
gence, they are yet empirically real on the 
ground that our intelligence is a factor in the 
real of experience : or if we suppose them to be 
real otherwise than merely as for us, otherwise 
than in the “cosmos of our experience,” we 
must recomnize as the condition of their reality 
the actiou of some unifying principle analogous 
to our understanding. 


Again: — 


* Introduction, p. 233. 
t Prolegomena, p. 32. 
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‘Our action in knowledge, the action by 
which we connect successive phenomena in 
the unity of a related whole, is an action as 
absolutely from itself, as little to be accounted 
for by the phenomena through which it became 
an intelligent experience, or by anything alien 
to itself, as is that which we have found to be 
implied in the existence of the universal order, 
This action of our mind in knowledge — to say 
nothing of any other achievement of the human 
spirit— becomes to us when reflected on, a 
causa cognoscendi in relation to the action of a 
self-originating mind in the universe: which 
we then learn to regard as the causa essendi to 
the same action, exercised under whatever lim- 
iting conditions, by ourselves,* 


To the same effect Professor Caird: — 


The process of the liberation of thought from 
itself is not the mere negation of thought, 
which would necessarily be the negation of the 
object of thought also: it is the negation of 
thought and being alike as separate from cach 
other, and the revelation of their implicit 
unity... . That the intelligence can in its 
utmost self-surrender still maintain itself — 
that it can rise to a unity which is beyond its 
distinction from the object and its opposition 
to the object, is alreddy the pledge that all 
such opposition and distinction may be over- 
come and resolved; or in other words, that the 
world may be shown to be not merely the ob- 
ject but the manifestation of intelligence ; 


and he proceeds to inform us that “this 
doctrine, that we need only to cast aside 
all prepossessions and take the world as 
itis in order to find intelligence in it, is 
what Hegel attempts to prove in his 
logic.” ¢ 

Professor Green works out an interest- 
ing illustration of his philosophy from the 
common phrase which speaks of us as 
studying the book of nature. 


In reading a sentence we see the words suc- 
cessively, we attend to them successively, and 
we recall their meaning successively. But 
throughout that succession there must be 
present continuously the consciousness that 
the sentence has a meaning as a whole,... 
and when the reading is over, the conscious- 
ness that the sentence has a meaning has be- 
come a consciousness of what in particular the 
meaning is... . The reader has then, so far 
as that sentence is concerned, made the mind 
of the writer his own, . . . May we not take 
it to be in a similar way that the system of re- 
lated facts which forms the objective world 
reproduces itself partiaily and gradually in the 
soul of the individual who in part knows it? 
That this system implies a mind or conscious- 
ness for which it exists as the condition of the 
union in relation of the related facts is not an 
arbitrary guess. We have seen that it is the 


* Prolegomena, p. 82. 
+ Caird’s Hegel, pp. 156-7. 
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only answer which we have any ground for 
giving to the question how such a union of the 
manifold is possible... . It would seem that 
the attainment of the knowledge is only ex- 
plicable as a reproduction of itself in the hu- 
man soul, by the consciousness for which the 
svstem of related facts exists —a reproduction 
of itself in which it uses the sentient life of the 
soul as its organ.* 


In this brief account of the philosophi- 
cal foundation of Hegelianism we neces- 
sarily omit the lengthy and difficult dis- 
cussions in which it is sought to prove 
that all the categories of thought are in- 
volved in the reciprocity of self and not- 
self; a description which covers equally 
man’s acquisition of knowledge and the 
work of his desires. But enough has 
perhaps been said to form an introduction 
to our chief design, which is to give some 
account of Hegelianism as a religion. 

What, then, is religion according to the 
school of Hegel? It “is simply,” says 
Principal Caird, “the return of the finite 
consciousness into union with the infinite, 
the reconciliation of the human spirit with 
the divine.’ f Itis the application, upon 
the deepest and widest scale, of the meta- 
physical principles just laiddown. These 
principles are the account of human life 
and thought as itis and must be. Reli- 
gion is therefore universally and necessa- 
rily existent in man’s nature; but when 
this assertion is made it must not be taken 
to imply either that the religious ideas of 
all men have been coincident, or that that 
only is necessary in religion in which all 
men have concurred. “It is not that 
which is common to barbarism and civil- 
ization which is most truly human, but 
precisely that in which civilization differs 
from barbarism.” In the same way, “ the 
universal element in religion is not reached 
by leaving out from the various positive 
religions the special characteristics which 
distinguish them from each other, and 
retaining only those ideas or beliefs which 
are found to be common to all.”~ The 
necessary existence of religion means that 
“the religious relation is involved in the 
very nature of man.” § 


The nature of man as a spiritual being in- 
volves these two things —(1) the capacity of 
transcending his own individuality, of finding 
or realizing himself in that which lies beyond 
him, and seems to limit him; (2) the latent or 
implicit consciousness of the absolute unity 
of thought and being, or of an absolute self- 


* Prolegomena, pp. 76-7. 
¢ Introduction, p. 52. 

¢ Ibid. p. 82. 

§ Ibid. p. 85. 
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consciousness on which all finite knowledge 
and existence rest. In these two principles, 
the first of which implies the never-ending im- 
pulse to transcend ourselves: the second of 
which points to a Universal or Absolute Mind 
as that in which the effort to transcend our- 
selves finds its ultimate explanation, we dis- 
cern, deep laid in man’s nature, that which 
constitutes the basis of religion.* 


But religion cannot be based on the 
nature of man alone. There must be a 
corresponding basic in the nature and 
acts of the divine existence with whom 
religion brings himin contact. It is ac- 
cordingly granted by Principal Caird that 
“the notion of a revelation, nay, rizhtly 
understood, of a supernatural revelation, 
is presupposed in the nature of religion, 
or forms the indispensable correlative 
of it.”+ We naturally inquire further 
whether this revelation comes in the only 
way in which we can conceive a revela- 
tion coming — by facts. Principal Caird 
somewhat enigmatically declares that 
“literally construed one series of facts is 
of no higher or more spiritual significance 
than another.” But he proceeds to allow 
that “however we explain the process, 
the ordinary consciousness can and does 
read into such outward phenomena of 
human history conceptions, notions, ideas, 
which possess something of that univer- 
sality and self-consistency, that absolute- 
ness and necessity, which are the charac- 
teristics of truth.” ¢ 

Professor Green, indeed, declares that 


The assertion that God exists cannot be 
verified like any other matter of fact. But 
what if that be, not because He is so far off, 
but because He is sonear? You cannot know 
Him as you know a particular fact related to 
you, but neither can you so know yourself: 
and it is yourself, not as you are, but as in seek- 
ing Him you become, that is His revelation.§ 


But this may be only a question of words ; 
since Mr. Green would doubtless allow 
that neither we ourselves nor what we 
become can be known to us otherwise 
than by facts in our own history or that 
of mankind. 

We next approach the question, What 
is it that is revealed? Is it really God? 
We remember with uneasiness that Hegel 
at an early portion of his career held that 
“the objectivity of God has gone hand in 
hand with the slavery and corruption of 
men,” || and that to the last he probably 


* Introduction, p. 132. 

t Ibid. p. 65. 

¢ Ibid. p. 179. 

§ Witness of God, p. 95. 
| Caird’s Hegel, p. 33. 




















did not believe in what he here means by 
the objectivity of God. 

Before we stigmatize Hegelianism as 
not possessing a real God we must, how- 
ever, remember that the Being in whom 
“we live and move and have our being” 
must be allowed to bear to us a relation 
different from that borne to us by mer 
and things, and that the perception of this 
difference must not be taken to imply the 
denial of his reality. We should prefer 
to say that his existence is to us a fact 
and can be proved as such, though it is 
also much more than a fact, since it is the 
cause of all facts; and that the “ forms of 
imagination ” in which after Scripture we 
express God’s relations to us, though in- 
adequate, are trie. Holy Scripture, how- 
ever, itself is wont to express the inade- 
quacy of ideas by denying their truth; 
even while it claims for man, enlightened 
by revelation, a power to see God, it yet 
elsewhere declares that no man hath seen 
him or can see. We shall not, therefore, 
be prone to accuse Professor Green of 
disbelief in a real God, because he asks, 
“Is there really a Divine Ruler who 
issues commands which we can obey or 
disobey ; who somehow sees and hears us 
though not through eye or ear; whom it 
is possible for us to please or offend?” 
and replies that “there is undoubtedly a 
sense in which these questions once asked 
can only be answered in the negative. 
The most convinced theist must admit 
that God is as unimaginable as he is un- 
perceivable.”* When we come to the 
practical working of the system which is, 
after all, the test, we must in fairness 
allow that it gives scope for the most 
thorough belief in God. The genuine- 
ness, not merely of Principal Cairad’s the- 
ism but of his Christianity, is undoubted. 
From Professor Green’s views of Chris- 
tianity we shall have to express strong 
dissent. But if words have meaning (and 
he was the last man to use words without 
meaning) his faith in God was deep and 
true. God is to him 
the eternal Spirit or self-conscious subject 
which communicates itself in measure and 
under conditions to beings who through that 
communication become spiritual, He is not 
merely the Being who has made us in the 
sense that we exist as an object of the Divine 
consciousness in the same way in which we 
must suppose the system of nature so to exist ; 
but He is a Being in whom we exist: with 
whom we are in principle one: with whom the 
human spirit is identical in the sense that He 
zs all which the human spirit is capable of be- 
coming.t 


* Prolegomena, p. 347. t Ibid. pp. 194, 197-8 
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In these high matters it is scarcely possi- 
ble for the most careful thinkers to say 
anything which may not be assailed in 
some points of view and defended in 
others. But we feel more disposed to 
agree with these principles than with 
Archbishops King and Whately,* and 
Dean Mansel, who have seemed to teach 
that the only way in which God can be 
reached is through analogical expressions 
and never as he is. The latter view may 
be more justly accused of sacrificing the 
reality of God’s connection with our souls 
than the Hegelian of sacrificing his ob- 
jective reality for our minds. 

Many persons are ready to raise vague 
accusations of rationalism against any 
system of thought. But it seems to us 
that little controversy can justly arise 
upon the contention of Principal Caird 
that religion is implicitly rational and is 
not concerned with the emotions alone; f 
especially when this is taken in connection 
with Professor Green’s elaborate proof 
that the exercise of the understanding and 
the feeling of desire ever accompany and 
imply each other,{ and with Hegel’s con- 
viction that the feelings are not so alien 
to reason as Kant had supposed, “for 
love is the analogue of reason.”’ There is 
nothing in such a claim on the part of 
reason which has not been repeatedly 
recognized in Christian theology. Theol- 
ogy has, in fact, been raised upon this 
basis. 

But an impression may probably be felt 
that Hegelianism is unfavorable to dis- 
tinct belief in the divine personality. As 
regards the English branch of the school 
such an accusation would be wholly un- 
true. The very principle of the system is 
that the divine mind is in unity with the 
human, and that both are personal. 


It is clearly [says Professor Green] of the 
very essence of the doctrine above advanced 
that the Divine principle which we suppose to 
be realizing itself in man should be supposed 
to realize itself in persons as such. But for 
reflection on our personality, on our conscious- 
ness of ourselves as objects to ourselves, we 
could never dream of there being such a self- 
realizing principle at all, whether as implied 
in the world or in ourselves. It is only be- 
cause we are consciously objects to ourselves 
that we can conceive a world as an object to a 
single mind, and thus as a connected whole.§ 


He adds, with great justice, that person- 


* See Archbishop King’s discourse appended to 
Whately’s Bampton Lectures (third edition, London, 
1833). 

t en PP- 27) 45, §2. 

¢ Prolegomena, p. 135 ff. 

§ Ibid. p. 191. 
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ality is a term which has often been fought 
over without any very precise meaning 
being attached to it, and explains it to 
mean for him “the quality in a subject of 
being consciously an object to itself.” 

if we were now examining the philo- 
sophical basis of Hegelianism, and com- 
paring it with the prevalent doctrines of 
evolution, we should here raise the ques- 
tion whether self-consci>asness which 
plays so all-important a part in the theory 
is really anything more than a particular 
stage in the development of the human 
intellect, having its commencements even 
in the lower animals? Must not the in- 
telligence which finds its objects in the 
world around also in the course of its 
development make an object of itself and 
of the other faculties which make up the 
man? We think it may be gathered from 
Professor Green that a proof that human 
self-consciousness is a development of 
mental powers found in lower creatures 
would not disturb his belief in the central 
character and the supreme importance of 
this self-consciousness as an existing fact, 
nor in the relationship to the supreme 
mind which it implies in its possessors. 
But for our parts we suspect that a good 
deal of what Professor Green calls our 
self-consciousness is in fact only an exer- 
cise of intellect like others, and implying 
no more than others, and that the per- 
sonality, the I, is something which lies 
behind all these reflections of the mind on 
itself, and, indeed, behind all human ac- 
tion. The reader will find a brief but very 
interesting discussion of the point in Pro- 
fessor’s Caird’s “ Hegel” * in reference 
to an opinion of Kant to this effect, for 
which we suspect more is to be said than 
the professor allows.t 

If personality be a principle of the sys- 
tem, sociality is equally so. 


The existence of a spirit in pure individuality 
apart from other spirits is not conceivable, for 
a spiritual being is one that tinds itself only in 
what is other than itself... . As no adequate 
conception of the inelividual human spirit can 
be formed apart from its relation to other finite 
spirits, So must any representation of the finite 
spirit be inadequate and incomplete apart from 
its relation to the Infinite.{ And the abstract 
individual is not truly man... the social re- 
lations are a necessary part of the being of the 
individual.§ 


* Pp. 146. 

t See this whole question ably discussed in Z’zdée 
dela Personalité dans la Psychologie Moderne, par 
Ch. Jeannaire (Paris, 1882) Chap. VI. analyses 
Kant’s doctrine of the Zgo, 

¢ Introduction, p. 199 


§ Ibid. p. 241-2. 
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While, on the other hand, it is only for 
the personal development of the individ- 
uals who compose it that society exists, 


it is only so far as this development and direc- 
tion of personality is obtained for all who are 
capable of it (as presumably every one who 
says 1” is capable) that human society, either 
in its widest comprehension or in any of its 
particular groups, can be held to fulfil its 
function, to realize its idea as it is in God.* 


The co-ordinate principles of self-con- 
sciousness and selt-surrender form the 
keynote of the system of ethics which 
Professor Green has bequeathed to us, 
coinplete as a doctrine, though not in the 
details of its application. 


The self-conscious spirit of man presents its 
own perfection to itself as the intrinsically 
desirable . . . In thinking of ultimate good 
the educated citizen of Christendom thinks of 
it indeed necessarily as perfection for himself : 
as a life in which he shall be fully satisfied 
through having become all that the spirit 
within him enables him to become. But he 
cannot think of himself as satisfied in any life 
other than a social life, exhibiting the exercise 
of self-denying will, and in which the “ multi- 
tude of the redeemed,” which is all men, shall 
participate.t 


Thus morality in the Hegelian view has 
an essentially religious basis. It rests 


upon the truth concerning our own nature, 
that of our neighbors, and that of God. 
Morality may, indeed, be treated in refer- 
ence to the self-perfection of the individ- 


ual. But this, as we have just seen, must 
be an essentially imperfect method; it 
cannot even be complete within its own 
sphere, for the individual cannot so much 
as realize to himself that which he himself 
is, in solitude and apart. 

Equally plain is it that neither individ- 
ual nor social morality can properly be 
treated apart from the relations of human 
nature individually and collectively to 
God. The relations of the absolute self- 
consciousness of God to every movement 
of the human self-consciousness are, if 
the Hegelian exposition be accepted, too 
close and of too overwhelming importance 
ever to be left out of sight. This is abun- 
dantly, and with great beauty of thought 
and style, maintained by Principal Caird. 


How can the division in man’s nature be 
healed? .. . We have here the great problem 
to which morality or the moral life furnishes a 
partial solution, but which only religion can 
finally and completely solve.{ Social morality, 


* Prolegomena, p. 202. 
t Ibid. pp. 411-414. 
¢ Introduction, p. 275. 
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even at the best: love and sacrifice, even if 
they reached the point of the extincticn of any 
private self-will, are the identification of our 
individuality, not with an infinite, but only 
with an indefinitely progressive life.* To enter 
on the religious life is to terminate the struggle 
between my false self and that higher self 
which is at once mine and infinitely more than 
mine; it is to realize the latter as that with 
which my whole spiritual being is identified, 
so that “it is no longer I that live” —not any 
I that I can claim as my own—“ but God 
that liveth in me.” ... Religion rises above 
morality in this, that whilst the ideal of moral- 
ity is only progressively realized, the ideal of 
religion is realized here and now. In that 
act which constitutes the beginning of the 
religious life—call it faith, or trust, cr self- 
surrender, or by whatever name you will— 
there is involved the identification of the finite 
with a life which is eternally realized.t 


Nor are similar declarations by any 
means wanting in the work of Professor 
Green. The question, according to him, 
which “lies at the root of ethical inquiry” 
is this: “ In what relation do we ourselves 
stand to the one self-distinguishing sub- 
ject other than nature which we find to be 
implied in nature.”{ It would be difficult 
to render a more comprehensive account 
of human life, and of the supreme end and 
solution of its struggles, than this: “ Self- 
satisfaction is the form of every object 
willed; but the filling of that form, the 
character of that in which self-satisfaction 
is sought, ranging from sensual pleasure 
to the fulfilment of a vocation conceived 
as given by God, makes the object what 
itreally is.’ § Nowords can better inter- 
pret the moral consciousness of a religious 
man, either as regards his personal fail- 
ures and hopes, or the spirit in which he 
regards the moral development of the 
world, than these: “ The practical strug- 
gle after the better, of which the idea of 
there being a best has been the spring, 
has taken such effect in the world of 
man’s affairs as makes the way by which 
the best is to be more nearly approached 
plain enough to him that will see.” This 
Statement implies the assumption, 


that this Best state of man is already present 
to some divine consciousness, so that it may 
properly be said to be the vocation of man to 
attain it; that some unfulfilled and unrealized, 
but stiil operative, idea of there being sucha 
state has been the essential influence in the 
process by which man has so far bettered him- 
self; and that a continued operation of the 


* Introduction, p. 292. 
t Ibid. p. 297. 

~ Prolegomena, p. 5. 
§ Ibid. p. 161. 
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same idea in us, with that growing definiteness 
which is gathered from reflection on the actions 
and institutions in which it has so far mani- 
fested itself, is the condition of character and 
conduct being morally good in the proper 
sense of the words.* 


And if justification of this belief be 
required, Professor Green refers us back, 
as we should expect, to the metaphysical 
basis upon which in the Hegelian system 
all knowledge and all thought, moral as 
well as other, rest: — 


We saw reason to hold that the existence of 
one connected world, which is the presupposi- 
tion of knowledge, implies the action of one 
self-conditioning and self-determining mind ; 
and that, as our knowledge, so our moral 
activity was only explicable on supposition of 
a certain reproduction of itself, on the part of 
this eternal mind, as the self of man... 
Proof of such a doctrine, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, from the nature of the case there 
cannot be. It is not a truth deducible from 
other conceded or established truths, It is 
not a statement of an event or matter of fact 
that can be the object of experiment or ob- 
servation. It represents a conception to which 
no perceivable or imaginable object can pos- 
sibly correspond, but one that affords the 
only means by which, reflecting on our moral 
and intellectual experience conjointly, taking 
the world and ourselves into account, we can 
put the whole thing together and understand 
how (not why, but ow) we are and do what 
we consciously are and do. Given this con- 
ception, and not without it, we can at any rate 
express that which it cannot be denied de- 
mands expression, the nature of man’s reason 
and man’s will, of human progress and human 
shortcoming, of the effort after good and the 
failure to gain it, of virtue and vice in their 
connection and in their distinction, in their 
essential opposition and in their no less essen- 
tial unity.T 


It may probably appear to some that in 
these latter sentences the author is doing 
with great power that which he has just 
before pronounced impossible: deducing 
the truth of the existence of the eternal 
mind from conceded or established truths 


of our state. In another place he justly 
rejects as unreasonable the idea of ac- 
counting for the truths of our state and 
nature by evolution. A true and compre- 
hensive history of our nature would be 
very welcome. “ But the same cannot be 
said for a history which should seem to 
account for it by ignoring its distinctive 
character, and by deriving it from forms 
of animal sympathy from which, because 
they have no element of identity with it, it 


* Prolegomena, p. 180-1, 
t Ibid. p. 180-182, 
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cannot in the proper sense have been de- 
veloped.” * The result of the author’s 
investigation of the “history of the just 
man’s conscience ” may be stated in the 
words, “It is a history which does not 
carry us back to anything beyond rea- 
son.” ¢ 

These are thoughts which it is refresh- 
ing to meet in these materialistic days. 
We can well understand the enthusiasm 
with which their author was regarded by 
those who had the happiness of personal 
intercourse with him. Untimely though 
his death has been, and grievous though 
the loss therein to lofty thinking and lofty 
living in England, yet his friends may 
reflect with just pride that, even without 
‘he further remains which are promised, 
this work itself, carefully and lovingly 
edited as it has been, forms no inade- 
quate result of a thinker’s life. We learn 
from the preface that the book is practi- 
cally complete. A final revision and the 
addition of twenty or thirty pages at the 
end are all that the work would have re- 
ceived from its author. We need not, 
therefore, be restrained from criticism by 
the posthumous character of the book. 
But assuredly even had the author been 
alive, respect for his powers and his 
knowledge and sympathy with his ethical 
aims would have made us slow to find 
fault. We so desire to offer our criticism 
that the most sympathetic reader of the 
“ Prolegomena” may acquit us of cap- 
tiousness. We but ask the admiring stu- 
dent of Professor Green to consider 
whether his religious views, being what 
they were and founded as they were, ought 
not to have led him, and might not have 
led him if he had lived, to a more thor- 
ough union with the Church of Christ 
than that which with all his good-will to 
her he was able to attain. 

If other readers feel as we do they will 
close the “ Prolegomena” with a certain 
disappointment. The principles so care- 
fully and securely laid in the earlier part 
of the work seemed to promise a moral 
teaching based upon godliness, We were 
taught in the outset to regard all the move- 
ments of the mind of man as the outcome 
of the movements of a greater and an eter- 
nal mind of which the human is the instru- 
ment. We were shown that the mind can 
never find itself in itself, but must die to 
live, and lose its individuality in order to 
possess itin the true sense. But as we 
approach the conclusion of the book we 


* Prolegomena, p. 2113; see also pp. 215, 217, 219, 
247, 260. 
T Ibid. p. 231. 
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find our own perfection put before us as 
the moral criterion. ‘ Reason gives its 
own end: the self-conscious spirit of man 
presents its own perfection to itself as the 
intrinsically desirable.”* And we think 
it is not sufficiently noticéd that this state- 
ment of the case requires to be balanced, 
lest it mislead us to spiritual selfishness, 
Hegelian principles, which find the truth 
in contradictions, require us also and just 
as truly to assert that the self-conscious 
spirit presents its own perfection as that 
which is never intrinsically desirable. We 
must work our own perfection by forget- 
ting it in a service that is better and 
higher than ourselves. 

It is not that Professor Green forgets 
the claims of social life, or supposes that 
the individual can pursue his own perfec- 
tion in isolation from his fellow-men. 
But according to his first principles, as 
we read them, the truest security against 
spiritual selfishness, that security which 
lies most deeply in the very nature of the 
mind itself, is the sense of the divine union 
with our spirits. No moral motive can lie 
so close to us as this, nor require such 
enforcement on the part of any moral 
teacher who believes the great truth. 
And yet, in Professor Green’s treatment, 
the great truth seems as we proceed to 
become dim and fade away behind the 
institutions of earthly society; so that we 
hear more about God in the metaphysical 
part of the book than we do in the moral: 
more about God as the guide of human 
knowledge than of God as the guide of 
the conscience: a strange reversal of that 
which we should have locked for. 

Hence the differences which the writer 
lays down between the practical working 
of his own system and that of utilita- 
rianism are but slight in themselves and 
stated almost with apology. 


It is satisfactory to acknowledge that the the- 
ory of the criterion for which we are arguing 
does not, for practical purposes, differ much 
from the utilitarian. ‘To most persons suffi- 
cient direction for their pursuits is afforded by 
claims so well established in conventional 
morality that they are intuitively recognized, 
and that a conscience merely responsive to 
social approbation would reproach us for neg- 
lecting them. For all of us it is so in regard 
to a large part of our lives.f 


Can this ever be the moral condition of 
one who lives in God? 
The insufficient place which the connec- 
tion of God with the spirit of man holds 
* Prolegomena, p. 411. 


+ Ibid. p. 398. 
$ Ibid. p. 427. 




















in Mr. Green’s moral teaching we trace 
to the imperfect hold which he has upon 
Christianity as a fact in human history. 
It is true that throughout his work no 
word unfriendly to Christianity can be 
found. On the contrary, there is much 
which it would seem could not have been 
written but by a believer. If he lays for 
Greek philosophy a claim, which history 
hardly verifies, to the statement of those 
categories of human virtue which are the 
forms and moulds that Christianity has 
filled, he yet allows that it was not till 


a person had appeared charging himself with 
the work of establishing a kingdom of God 
among men, announcing purity of heart as the 
sole condition of membership of that kingdom, 
and able to inspire his followers with a belief 
in the perpetuity of his spiritual presence and 
work among them, that the time came for the 
value of the philosopher’s work to appear.* 


And we read of the “voice fitfully heard 
within man, which gives meaning to the 
announcement of a perfect life lived for 
him and somehow to be made his own.” f¢ 

Still more unreserved is the adoption 
of Christian ideas in the little work enti- 
tled “The Witness of God and Faith,” 
which has been edited, since the death of 
Professor Green, by his friend and disci- 
ple, Mr. Toynbee — himself, we grieve to 
say, removed before the book was printed. 
There the language of St. Paul is adopted, 
which treats men as “ideally the temple 
of God,” possessed of “ the righteousness 
of God, which is essentially a derived, 
communicated, and universal righteous- 
ness; not of works, but of grace.” There 
we are told that he who gains the true 
wisdom “receives Christ as his wisdom, 
and in the new consciousness thus con- 
stituted he is redeemed from the bondage 
of sin, redeemed from the curse of the 
law, because he is redeemed from him- 
self.” 

The reader who only makes acquaint- 
ance with the book through extracts such 
as these would perhaps hardly guess that 
its editor states the aim of it to be “the 
separation of the spiritual from the super- 
natural; ” and declares that, “ while others 
have assailed the orthodox foundations of 
religion to overthrow it, Mr. Green as- 
sailed them to save it.” 

With respect to the former statement 
we would observe that few have so much 
reason to object tothe misuse of the word 
supernatural as Christians have. Tothem 


it is impossible that the word should ee 


* Prolegomena p. 307. 
t Ibid. p. 337; see also pp. 311, 327. 
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any meaning save that of marking the fact 
that certain events in their outward form 
and appearance are different from those 
which ordinarily happen, and are there- 
fore better fitted to show what the ma- 
chinery is upon which all events alike 
depend. They cannot allow that any 
powers are exerted in-miracles other than 
those which are used in every-day events. 
So far as the powers exerted are con- 
cerned, the lifting of a man’s finger is as 
supernatural an event as the raising of the 
dead. Andif the exertion of novel powers 
were the only sense of the supernatural, 
it might be truly said that Christians do 
not believe that anything ever happens 
to which the word supernatural can dis- 
tinctively be applied. But the word is 
often, and not unjustly, taken to designate 
those powers and that person, which, 
while exerted alike in ordinary events and 
extraordinary, are invisible to man and 
beyond the outward facts of which he has 
experience. In this sense of the word 
every Christian must defend it, but in this 
sense also there can be no more thorough- 
going maintainer of the supernatural than 
Professor Green himself. For the very 
foundation of his system is an elaborate 
proof that the understanding of man, and, 
by parity of reasoning, the eternal under- 
standing which that of man reflects, is not 
from nature but from a higher source. A 
writer who excepts both God and the 
human mind from nature ought certainly 
to be ranged rather with the supporters 
than with the opponents of the supernat- 
ural. 

Accordingly we find other spokesmen 
of Hegelianism much more guarded upon 
this point than Mr. Toynbee. We have 
before quoted the statement of Principal 
Caird that “rightly understood, a super- 
natural Revelation is presupposed in the 
nature of religion;” while as respects 
Hegel himself, Professor Caird but says 
that the complete rejection of “ ordinary 
supernaturalism ” is involved in the Hege- 
lian interpretation of Christianity.* The 
significant qualification implied in the 
word “ordinary” differences the state- 
ment very strongly from Mr. Toynbee’s 
broad assertion. 

When the assaults of Professor Green 
upon the orthodox foundations of Chris- 
tianity (always presuming that such as- 
saults exist) are contrasted with others 
as designed to save and not destroy, we 
gladly allow that the preservation of the 
moral and even of the spiritual essence of 


* Hegel, p. 92. 
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Christianity was most truly the aim of this | 


high-souled man. But it is not in respect 
of his negative work upon the historic 
faith that we could allow him any such 
praise. Mr. Toynbee, when he contrasts 
the spirit of his friend’s assaults with oth- 
ers, appears to have forgotten how com- 
monly negations of the historical forms of 
Christianity have been accompanied by a 
show of regard for its spirit, and how little 
serious meaning the world has attached to 
such professions. 

It is impossible that either Professor 
Green or his editor should make this pro- 
fession with greater emphasis than the 
Hegelian Strauss, whose work upon 
Christianity the whole world agrees to 
regard as destructive. Had Professor 
Green really assailed the orthodox foun- 
dations of Christianity, as Strauss in fact 
did, all the positive religious teaching that 
he has left would not have hindered the 
words in which Strauss describes his own 
position from being an equally exact defi- 
nition of that of the English Hegelian : — 


My meaning agrees with that deep utterance 
of Spinoza that “it is by no means necessary 
to salvation to know Christ after the flesh: but 
it is otherwise with that Everlasting Son of 
God, namely the Divine Wisdom which dis- 
plays itself in all things, but especially in the 
mind of man, and which displayed itself ina 
conspicuous manner in Jesus Christ: without 
this no man can be saved, because it alone can 
teach what is true and what false, what is good 
and what evil.” As Spinoza, so also Kant, 
distinguished from the historical Person of 
Christ that ideal of a humanity pleasing to 
God, of a morality as pure as it can be in a 
world dependent on wants ‘and desires, which 
jis Jatent inhuman Reason, To raise ourselves 
to this ideal is the universal duty of men: but 
though we cannot represent this ideal to our- 
selves otherwise than under the imagination of 
a perfect man, and though it be not impossible 
that such a man may have lived, since we all 
can resemble the idea, yet it is not necessary 
that we should know of the existence of such 
aman or believe in it, but only that we keep 
this ideal before us, recognize it as one which 
marks our duty, and strive to make ourselves 
like it. This separation of the historical 
Christ from the ideal is the inevitable result 
of the latest developments of the human spirit.* 


This, as we suppose, is exactly the mean- 
ing of Professor Green when he writes 
that “‘to say that Christ as the wisdom of 
God is an idea or form of intellectual 
consciousness — and what else can St. 
Paul mean when he says that Christ is 


* Das Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet 
(Leipzig, 1864), p. 624. 
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the spirit which God gives us?—is the 
very reverse of reducing him to an impo- 
tent abstraction.” * 

Certainly to say that Christ or that any 
other person or thing is an idea is not to 
reduce him to an abstraction, unless the 
idea in question be the idea of an abstrac- 
tion. All being comes to us as thought; 
but if this is to be taken to mean that 
thinking of a mere thought and thinking 
of a fact are the same, we shall need to 
correct Professor Green in his own words: 
“The ‘mere idea’ of a hundred thalers, 
to use the familiar illustration, is no doubt 
quite different from the possession of 
them, not because it is unreal, but be- 
cause the relations which form the real 
nature of the idea are different from those 
which form the real nature of the posses- 
sion.”¢ Precisely in the same way the 
idea of Christ as an ideal is wholly differ- 
ent from the idea of Christ as a real and 
living possession of mankind. 

Nor should the attempt to effect this 
substitution be represented as an assault 
merely upon the orthodox foundations 
of religion, or upon the existing creeds, 
as if the object of attack were merely 
a form of religion which came in ata 
period when the first founders of it had 
passed away. Professor Green repre- 
sents himself as holding the belief of 
St. Paul and St. John in its essence. It 
is hardly worthy of him to maintain such 
aparadox. For the conception that Christ 
and his deeds were not actual facts is one 
which was perfectly familiar to both St. 
Paul and St. John, and was by them de- 
liberately rejected: “Every spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God: and this is 
that spirit of antichrist.” “If Christ be 
not risen, then is your faith vain; ye are 
yetin your sins.” Yet Professor Green 
declares that St. Paul ‘never appeals to 
any events in our Lord’s life—not even 
to the resurrection —as evidence in the 
sense which later theology has attached 
to the word.” We fear that AZzs later 
theology, in propounding a Christianity 
independent of the evidence of the facts 
which the New Testament records, is re- 
jecting that which the Author and the 
first preachers of Christianity regarded as 
essential, if words have any meaning. 

Whatever the Hegelian philosophy be, 
it must, on pain of gross absurdity, rec- 
ognize some difference between facts and 
imaginations. Now, it is on the basis of 

* Witness of God, r. 13. 
t Prolegomena, p. 27. 
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facts and not of imaginations that all the 
spiritual structure was raised which at- 
tracts the admiration of Hegelianism it- 
self: that the Lord said, “ He that saveth 
his life shall lose it:” that St. Paul said, 
* All things are yours and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s:” and that St. John 
saw the divine thought manifesting itself 
in human life as truth and love. It would 
not be easv to say anything more contrary 
either to wie whole spirit of primitive 
Christianity or to the special method of 
the apostle who declared what he had 
seen and heard and his hands had han- 
dled of the Word of Life, than to say that 
this very St. John “took the person of 
Christ forever out of the region of his- 
tory and of the doubts which surround all 
past events, to fix it in the purified con- 
science as the immanent God.” * It is be- 
cause he is fixed in history as the imma- 
nent God that he is fixed as such in the 
purified conscience. And not one of those 
great things would have been said or 
those great lives lived which the Bible re- 
cords, and which noone better appreciated 
than Professor Green, if the actors and 
writers of the Bible had rejected the facts 
which he would have us reject. It is in 
the reality of these earthly facts that we 
find the contest and victory of the life of 
God, with “the earnestness, the pain, the 
labor, the patience involved in the nega- 
tive aspect of things,” without which, says 
Hegel himself, it “is but an edifying tru- 
ism or even a platitude.” 

On what ground is it that these facts 
are to be rejected? Is it that Hegelian- 
ism has pierced so deep into the inward 
reason and reality of things that itis ina 
position to reject mysteries? On the 
contrary, in Hegelianism all is mystery. 
It gives us no cosmos of experience into 
which the mysteries and miracles of Chris- 
tianity do not readily fall. It acknowl- 
edges that it is a question insoluble to us, 
why God should have subjected the hu- 
man spirit and his own to the.contest and 
Opposition through which alone it realizes 
itself. But mystery though it be, the 
whole connection of God with the world 
involves for the Hegelian who believes in 
God a relation in his nature to humanity 
which may be truly called a tendency 
towards incarnation. And if this be the 
mysterious truth in God’s whole relation 
to history, why shrink from the one great 
incarnation, in which the tendency reaches 
its actual embodiment and the realization 
of union with God is henceforth made an 
object of men’s faith as real ? 


* Witness of God, p. 29. 
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Because, forsooth, this incarnation is 
subject to the doubts which surround all 
past events. We discern, in this objec- 
tion, an attempt to make religion absolute 
in a sense which cannot be realized so 
long as finite beings constitute one of the 
parties to religion. That in some sense 
there may be an absolute religion we do 
notdeny. But if religion is to be regarded 
as existing among men, and as part of 
their experience, then it is plain that ab- 
solute religion is impossible, because the 
absolute is that which exists out of rela- 
tion, while religion stands by its name in 
relation to the nature and life of man. 
The very beliefs which constitute He- 
gelian religion in its most sublimated 
sense — the faith in a divine mind and in 
an ideal humanity —are in their opera- 
tion upon men subject to contingencies. 
Whatever root and foundation they have 
in human nature, we find that men believe 
them or disbelieve them, just as they do 
the doctrines of Christianity. They are 
questions of evidence for and against, and 
men show themselves quite capable of be- 
lieving that the evidence is against them. 
In vain, therefore, do we strain after a 
religion which shall be the absolute pos- 
session of all men. The very phrase is 
an inconsistency, for that which is abso- 
lute cannot be a possession. 

But if we reduce the meaning of our ab- 
solute so as toimply only such an absolute 
as men are capable of grasping, then the 
Christian -incarnation gives us the abso- 
lute religion in the highest degree. And 
though Professor Green despises the 
work of the Church in framing her creeds, 
yet it will be found that in rejecting all 
compromises and explanation short of the 
acknowledgment of the perfect God and 
perfect man, she was holding by the ab- 
solute religion whose watchword is “ Die 
to live.” For the faith that God has given 
himself to our nature, and for us, alone 
recognizes self-surrender as the law of the 
divine mind, while on our part we make-a 
complete surrender of ourselves only when 
we render ourselves up to the Lord and to 
the earnestness, the pain, the labor, the 
patience of the cross, in which he found 
himself and teaches us to find ourselves. 
Faith, in the true sense, can be rendered 
only to the divine mind, of which ours is 
the image and reflection. In Professor 
Green’s use of the word “ faith,” it seems 
to lose that reference to something be- 
yond ourselves which is its most essential 
meaning. 

A man penetrated as Professor Green 
seems to have been with a profound belief 
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that the Hegelian system is the deepest 
truth, metaphysical or moral, to which phi- 
losophy can come, must needs admit the 
utterance which Christianity gives to his 
principles as evidence of a special work 
of God; not because the divine voice is 
heard nowhere else, but because Chris- 
tianity gathers the universal lessons of 
God to humanity into so concentrated a 
form. Here we have a gospel which 
speaks, not in word only, but in power — 
that is to say, in reality and in fact. It 
sets the truth in varied aspects. But 
there is not one great doctrine of Chris- 
tianity — the incarnation, the atonement, 
the sacraments, the life in Christ, the lib- 
erty of the Christian or the authority of 
the Church — which has not its part in 
making real for man the precept of self- 
surrender and the gain that comes thereby. 
Nor is there one of the writers or preach- 
ers whose words make up the New Testa- 
ment — St. Paul, St. James, St. John, or 
the Lord himself; or a single constituent 
part of that book —its history, its letters, 
or its sermons —that has not a varied, 
but equally effective way of enforcing the 
same great principle. 

How, then, shall one who holds with 
Hegel’s philosophy stand in the presence 
of this unique practical embodiment of 
his idea, which not only utters it so won- 
drously, but, what is far more, gives it 
action and life? Shall he render himself 
to it with the absolute self-surrender of 
true faith, and thereby place himself in 
that reciprocal relation to God which 
promises never-ending progress in God? 
or shall he reserve his faith, and maintain 
himself in his own theories? If he does 
he never will attain so true a life in death 
as the historic faith would have given 
him. 

And we shall conclude by offering two 
instances of this: two cases in which the 
doctrine of the Church gives to the great 
Hegelian principle a completer practical 
exercise than the conception which Pro- 
fessor Green would substitute for it. Both 
instances are suggested in his own ser- 
mons: they are prayer and the Holy 
Communion. 

In the conclusion of the lay sermon 
entitled the “ Witness of God,” amidst 
precepts of holiness of the deepest spir- 
ituality and the most searching purity, we 
find prayer defined as “a wish referred to 
God;” while in the sermon on faith we 
are told that — 

In the prayers of the Christian Church, issuing 
as they do from a consciousness to which the 
death in Christ to sin and the new life in Him 





unto God, a free forgiveness, and the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit, represented spiritual expe- 
riences, we have modes of utterance which in 
the development of thessame consciousness — 
and it cannot be developed without utterance 
—we may properly make our own. The fact 
that others who use them have beliefs as to 
historical occurrences which we do not share 
need not prevent us from sharing with them 
what is not the expression of an historical be- 
lief, but a spiritual aspiration.* 


We prefer the former definition. Prayer 
is not a mere spiritual aspiration, but a 
wish referred to God. And it is a wish 
referred to a God who only requires us to 
refer our will to him because he refers his 
will to us. We cannot think of prayer as 
an aspiration towards him without regard- 
ing it in its origin as arising in us through 
union with the Godman whose spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered; and 
in its effects as drawing a response from 
him in default of which he would seem to 
be remaining in himself and refusing to 
give himself forth tous. And while this 
response is conditioned by that which 
Professor Green truly describes as the 
character of all true good-doing ¢ — name- 
ly, the desire to communicate his own 
good will to us — yet for beings who like 
us live in the finite, and can receive noth- 
ing, even from God himself, except 
through finite circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to think of God as responding to 
our prayers except through outward as 
well as inward gifts and providences. 
The holy spirit and the good will which he 
confers is to be regarded as the one gift 
which we are sure is always good and al- 
ways to be given to prayer; but, in subor- 
dination and assistance to this, earthly 
responses of Providence must not be ex- 
cluded. This is the Church’s doctrine of 
prayer. An example will serve better to 
show what we mean than any description. 
Here, then, is a Christian prayer, written, 
we need not say, without conscious refer- 
ence to the theory of Hegelianism: — 


Wherefore, O Lord, when I ask anything of 
Thee, I design to ask nothing except through 
Thy Son Jesus Christ and in the union of my 
own poor will with His most holy desires, 
The will of Thy most blessed Son, my God, 
willeth, desireth, demandeth, that I be meek 
and lowly in heart, patient, kind, full of char- 
ity: it desireth that [ may live to Thee, die to 
myself. I pray for the clearest enlightening 
of mind, chiefly for the knowledge of three 
things. First, that I may most perfectly learn 


* Witness of God, pp. 44 and 100, 
t Prolegomena, p. 262. 
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Thy good pleasure and may entirely perform 
Thy most holy will. Then, that I may know 
my own vileness, ingratitude, and unworthi- 
ness of all good, Finally, that I may havea 
perfect knowledge of all moral virtues, and 
may follow after them: so that the simple, 
pure, and sincere love of Thee, my God, may 
more and more prevail in me. Lastly, I be- 
seech Thee that it may please Thee. to accept 
my prayers, not as they come from me, but as 
inspired by Thee; and to unite them with the 
prayers of Thy Son Jesus Christ, of his most 
holy Mother, of the holy Angels, Apostles, 
martyrs, doctors, virgins, confessors, and of 
the whole Church, as well militant as trium- 
phant, for the attainment of all those graces 
and gifts, whether of soul or body, both for 
myself and for my neighbor. Neither do Thou 
regard my person, O Lord, but the merits of 
Jesus Christ Thy Son, from whom every just 
work and every holy desire doth proceed. All 
which may it tend to the everlasting glory of 
the all-glorious Trinity. Amen.* 


Is it such a prayer as this, or the aspira- 
tion of an unhelped and solitary soul bent 
on self-perfection — an aspiration ad- 
dressed to no responsive ear — which best 
carries out the principle of surrendering 
self that we may regain it, which Hegeli- 
anism regards as true alike for God and 
man ? 

Professor Green recommends his disci- 
ples to frequent the Christian ordinances 
and especially the holy Eucharist. Can 
this suggestion be truthfully carried out 
by one who “separates the spiritual from 
the supernatural”? We fear that the 
attempt would, under these conditions, 
be so untruthful that a man in making it 
would be obliged either to accept the su- 
pernatural in spite of himself, or else to 
feel that he was being guilty of a mockery. 

But the mind in which the Hegelian 
communicates, if communicate he does, is 
described as follows : — 


If we are really seeking to live as members 
one of another in the general assembly of the 
first-born, why do we not gladly approach the 
table where in the simplest of all rites that 
mutual membership is expressed? We shall 
not value such expression the less because to 
us it is only an expression. It is in the hid- 
den life of the Christian society, as we hold — 
in pureness, in knowledge, in longsuffering, in 
love unfeigned —that the true table of the 
Lord is spread and His cup forever flows. 
Here is the bloodless altar, the continued sac- 
rifice, because here is the perpetual agapé, the 
communion of good-will. To this spiritual 
feast, in which the God-man gradually im- 
parts Himself to the soul, the Holy Com- 
munion of bread and wine is related as a mode 


* Paradise of the Christian Soul, edited by Dr. 
Pusey, p. 237. 
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of speech to thought. As seasonable utter- 
ance is needed to give strength and definite- 
ness to a thought, to bring it back to the indi- 
vidual when he has almost lost it, to quicken 
the consciousness of its being shared by others, 
so may this ordinance strengthen and refresh 
the thought of our common spiritual interest 
in God.* 

The reader who desires on a subject so 
vital to think and speak with exactness 
will find some difficulty in making out 
the precise meaning of these sentences. 
When the author says that the Holy Com- 
munion is related to the true spiritual 
feast “as a mode of speech to thought,” 
the illustration, if it were really only an 
illustration, might carry the most ortho- 
dox meaning. For it might imply that, 
as speech has thought behind it and puts 
the hearer in possession of thought, so 
this visible gift of bread and wine, being 
not a speech but an actual thing given, 
has behind it and confers an actual thing 
really given—namely, “the God-man.” 
But while this would be the logical im- 
port of the illustration we fear that the 
context requires us to take the words “as 
a mode of speech to thought” to express 
more than comparison, and nothing less 
than identity. So that the author’s mean- 
ing is that, as the receiving of the ele- 
ments is but an expression, so “the 
God-man” is but a thought. But we ask 
again, what kind of thought? Is it the 
thought of a reality or is it the thought of 
a mere idea? The thought of the hun- 
dred thalers as really mine, or of the 
hundred thalers as imagined? To con- 
found these two things is not more surely 
an offence against the laws of being than 
it is an offence against the laws of thought. 

But if the self-imparting of the God- 
man means really more than merely the 
conception in our own minds of an idea 
of human union: if the “expression ” to 
which the holy Eucharist gives utterance 
be not merely our expression of our 
thought to ourselves but his expression 
of his thought to us; then obviously the 
difficulty, if such it be, of the doctrine of 
the real presence arises under another 
form. The Hegelian, if he means what 
he says, recognizes a great and divine 
reality beyond his own nature which in 
this ordinance imparts itself to him. If 
he refuses to acknowledge this, what is 
there for him in the ordinance but a self 
trying to give itself to a not-self which is 
but imaginary: and trying to suppose a 
not-self imparted when it is not imparted 
and does not even exist? 


* Witness of God, p. 49. 
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How much more true is the Catholic 
doctrine of the blessed Sacrament to the 
great principle which is the Hegelian 
motto! There we have, in that species 
of thought which is fact and reality, the 
God-man imparting himself to our nature. 
There we have the great ordinance of 
sacrifice which has embodied to the hu- 
man mind in all ages the ideal of life 
gained through death. For the law of 
the divine self-sacrifice which was exem- 
plified once for all upon Calvary is here 
in the progress and development of the 
Church’s life made her own possession, 
and that of each of her children again and 
yet again. And the redeemed respond to 
him who finds his life in dying for them 
by offering themselves, their souls and 
bodies, in him to the Father. In dying 
with him they find their life. 





From The Globe. 
THE **VAGABONDS” OF SIBERIA. 


SoME interesting information which has 
just attained publication here gives me an 
opportunity of supplementing our infor- 
mation on the subject of “ man-hunting 
in Siberia.” The terrible okho¢a na brod.- 
yag may now be clearly traced to the 
Russian practice of consigning deported 
criminals to vast territories over which 
there can be no pretence of exercising an 
efficient surveillance. The Siberian vag- 
abond (4rodyag) is usually a convict who 
has broken prisen or fled from the mines; 
more rarely he may-be a political exile, 
wandering without leave from the village 
station assigned as his place of residence. 
These escaped prisoners number many 
thousands. Some of them ramble aim- 
lessly about, laboring in the fields when 
there is work to be had, or living at the 
expense of the colonist when there are 
opportunities for plunder. By far the 
largest number endeavor to return to Eu- 
rope. The difficulty of the task is enor- 
mous, and for a single brodyag practically 
insurmountable. That there is a regular 
“vagabond road,” far off from the ordi- 
nary Caravan routes, and perfectly safe, so 
far as the authorities are concerned, is 
well known. But it is no highway pro- 
vided with signposts to direct, or vodka- 
shops to encourage the returning convict 
on his way to Europe. The road is asim- 
ple path through some of the wildest parts 
of Siberia, and can only be followed with 
success, if followed at all, by the oldest 
and most experienced of the vagabonds, 





There are signs on the way that some- 
times need for their interpretation senses 
as acute as those of the Red Indian or 
the aborigine of Australia. Here and 
there a marked tree indicates the prox- 
imity of a village of which the inhabitants 
lie in wait for vagabonds, kil] or capture, 
and then sell them, alive or dead, to the 
authorities. At such points the convict 
gives Siberian civilization as wide a berth 
as possible. Even when successful in 
avoiding the man-hunters, the vagabond 
must cross foaming torrents, too rapid to 
be forded on horseback, must clamber 
over mountains capped with eternal snow, 
and force his way through the tangled 
growths of primeval forests, where a sin- 
gle false step brings in its wake the pun- 
ishment of death from hunger. The 
vagabonds, therefore, traverse their road 
in bands, and are always led by an old 
hand who knows the way and its signs 
well, These convicts who are not fortu- 
nate enough to find a leader often wander 
about until recaptured, conviction for vag- 
abondage being followed by from two to 
four years’ imprisonment with hard labor. 
To the magistrate, generally an officer 
improvised for the occasion, the brodyag 
never betrays his real name. To the 
representative of Siberian justice he is 
“ Michael the Unknown,” or “Ivan the 
Vagabond,” hailing from Turkey or from 
Greece, sometimes even belonging to the 
Sandwich Islands. For some convicts 
these terms of hard labor are repeated 
over and over again, until the subject of 
them renounces vagabondage forever. 
The “vagabond road” has friendly as 
well as hostile points for the fleeing con- 
vict. It begins in the Transbaikal Prov- 
ince, not far from the notorious mines of 
Nertchinsk. First it crosses the inhos- 
pitable mountain ranges and elevated pla- 
teaux between Ingada and Onon, then 
goes winding through the heights of the 
Yablonoi (Apple Mountains), passes the 
foot of the Pochondo, bends round the 
wildest edge of Lake Baikal, penetrates 
the Altai chain as far as a point near the 
town of Krasmoyarsk (* City of the Red 
Mountains ”), and thence cuts the route 
to Minnusinsk. The “vagabond road” 
carefully avoids the great caravan routes, 
such, for example, as the one which, be- 
ginning in the Listvenitschuaya-Stanitsa, 
a village on the edge of the Baikal Lake, 
passes through Werchne-Udynsk and 
Chita to Nartschinsk. The vagabonds 
also keep clear of the Selenza Valley, 
inhabited by a race of Mongol nomads, 
the Buriats, who kill wandering convicts 
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without mercy; but over the adjacent 
heights the path goes without interrup- 
tion, for the Buriat has a superstitious 
dread of mountains. Among the Kara- 
gass populations the brodyag is, on the 
contrary, well received, treated with hos- 
pitality, and often escorted by the tribes 
for miles along his road. After crossing 
the Zenisei, the vagabonds continue their 
line of march about twenty miles south of 
the great caravan route, which joins the 
two towns of Krasnozarsk and Tomsk, 
passing through settlements inhabited by 
genuine Siberians, deported convicts, or 
their descendants. In the eyes of these 
people the vagabond is no criminal es- 
caping from justice, but a miserable and 
unfortunate human being whom it is every- 
body’s duty to befriend. They, therefore, 
give him refuge, supply him with food, 
and often enough exchange his tattered 
rags for warm clothing. From these hos- 
pitable regions the vagabond road runs 
westward as far as the lower course of the 
Tom, then breaks into two distinct paths. 
One of these passes between Tomsk and 
Kolyvan, afterwards between Omsk and 
Tara, as far as Tinmen — the other heads 
round the right bank of the Tom to trav- 
erse Tartar territory. This latter the 
vagabond seeks to cross by its narrowest 
breadth, in order to reach the hunting- 
ground of the Ostiaks. The Tomsk Tar- 
tar isa thorough Mussulman, and if, unlike 
the Buriat, he does not kill the brodyag, 
he delights in handing him over to the 
ispravnik (police commissioner). After 
the vagabond has successfully escaped 
the anti-Christian Tartar, he comes into 
the land of the Ostiaks — a race of black- 
haired, low-browed, oblique-eyed Finnish 
nomads. There the brodyag is absolute 
master. He commands whatever he is in 
need of, and the Ostiak, who invests Eu- 
ropeans with almost divine attributes, and 
scarcely knows the difference between a 
vagabond and a Russian officer, faithfully 
executes the orders of the convict. To 
foreigners who travel through Siberia with 
a genuine purpose of exploration, and 
not to pursue solely a route designated 
for them by some functionary in St. Pe- 
tersburg, the vagabond road frequently 
comes under their notice by the name of 
“the friends’ route.” Snowed up for the 
winter in some village from which exit 
seems impossible, they are frequently sur- 
prised to hear of somebody willing, for a 
consideration, to take men the “ friends’ 
way.” A peasant conveys the traveller to 
“a friend” in the next village, and this 
friend has “another friend” ready to 





continue the route to a third. Where, 
therefore, the vagabond road is no mere 
footpath, a good deal of travelling may be 
done in Siberia when all the caravan 
routes and post roads are closed for the 
winter. What becomes of the vagabond 
road after it leaves the territory of the 
Ostiaks is unknown. A few of the vaga- 
bonds may be tempted to remain with 
their Finnish friends — more may go wan- 
dering about until they fall into the hands 
of the authorities. Yet itis certain enough 
that very few indeed of those who take to 
the “vagabond route” ever succeed in 
accomplishing the purpose of their flight. 
For while Russian control in Siberia 
grows more incomplete every year, owing 
to administrative development not keeping 
pace with the growth of the deportation 
system, the surveillance on the European 
border increases in strictness, forming a 
line of police vigilance which can only be 
broken through under a most exceptional 
combination of circumstances favorable 
to the fugitive. If you converse with 
Russian prison officials on the subject, 
expressing surprise that the law should 
be powerless to suppress vagabondage, 
the reply will be something like this: 
“Siberia is nothing else than a huge 
prison, and in which of its cells the con- 
vict is confined matters little. The great 
thing — and this we accomplish pretty 
successfully — is to prevent him from get- 
ting over its walls.” In some cases the 
government even seems to recognize the 
legitimacy of vagabondage. At times, 
when highways are to be made and bridges 
to be constructed, a formal circular is 
issued to the vagabonds, who are invited 
to offer their labor. Hundreds respond 
to the summons, swarming from the woods 
in every direction. They are paid from 
one to two roubles a day, and when the 
“public works ” are completed, the vaga- 
bonds are allowed several days’ grace, in 
order that they may reach a place of 
safety. The vagabonds have a language 
of their own, to some extent formed of 
Russian words, but containing a large 
number of expressions not Russian at ail, 
representing the lingual contributions of 
convicts belonging to nearly all the na- 
tionalities of the Russian Empire. The 
brodyag has a literature of his own, and 
in the long winter nights he and his fel- 
low-convicts have “literary evenings” as 
genuine in their way as any that are en- 
joyed in the salons of St. Petersburg or 
Moscow. But his literature is purely one 
of song, and would scarcely be “ passed” 
by the official censor, for it is full of the 
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praises of some prison-breaking brodyag, 
whose glorious exploits rang through Si- 
beria twenty years ago. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 

THE CLIFF-HOUSES OF CANON DE 

CHELLY. 

THE fourth and most southerly iron 
link of railway which will soon stretch 
across the North American continent 
from ocean to ocean is rapidly approaching 
completion along the thirty-fifth parallel ; 
already it has reached the San Francisco 
mountains in its course to the Pacific. 
While avoiding the chances of blockade 
by snow, liable in higher latitudes, it has 
struck through a little-explored region 
among the vast plains of Arizona and 
New Mexico. It is not easy at once to 
realize the extent of table-lands, greater 
in area than Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon which no soul has a settled habita- 
tion. The sun beats down with terrible 
force on these dry, undulating plains, 
where at most times nothing relieves the 
eye, as it wanders away to the dim hori- 
zon, save a few cactus and sage-bush 
plants. But at seasons, heavy rains 
change dry gulches into roaring torrents, 
and parched lowlands into broad lakes, 
covering the country with a fine grass, on 
which millions of sheep, horses, and cattle 
are herded by wandering Navajo and 
Moqui Indians. To the periodical rains, 
as well as to geological convulsions, are 
traced the causes of those wondrous 
chasms, which in places break abruptly 
the rolling surface of the prairie, and ex- 
tend in rocky gorges for many miles. 
They are called cafions. The grandeur 
of the scenery found in one of them, 
Cafion de Chelly, can scarcely be over- 
stated. 

Cafion de Chelly — prouounced Canyon 
de Shay — is in the north of Arizona. It 
takes its name from a Frenchman, who is 
said to have been the first white man to 
set foot within its walls; but except the 
record of a recent visit by the United 
States Geological Survey, no account of 
it seems to have hitherto appeared. The 
picturesque features of this magnificent 
ravine are unrivalled; and what lends a 
more fascinating interest, is the existence, 
among its rocky walls, of dwellings once 
occupied by a race of men, who, dropping 
into the ocean of the past with an unwrit- 
ten history, are only known to us as Cave- 
dwellers. 





In October, 1882, an exploring party, 
headed by Professor Stevenson of the 
Ethnological Bureau, Washington, and es- 
corted by anumber of soldiers and Indian 
guides, set out for this remarkable spot. 
One of the party, Lieutenant T. V. Keam, 
has furnished the following details of 
their investigation. After travelling one 
hundred and twenty miles out from the 
nearest military post, Fort Defiance, and 
crossing a desert some twenty miles 
broad, the entrance to Cafion de Chelly 
was reached. The bed of the ravine is 
entirely composed of sand, which is con- 
stantly being blown along it, with pitiless 
force, by sudden gusts of wind. The 
walls of the cafion are red sandstone; at 
first but some fifty feet high, they in- 
crease gradually, until at eighteen miles 
they reach an elevation of twelve hundred 
feet, which is about the highest point, 
and continue without decreasing for at 
least thirty miles. The first night Pro- 
fessor Stevenson’s party camped three 
miles from the mouth of the cafion, under 
a grove of cottonwood-trees, and near a 
clear-flowing stream of water. Here the 
scene was an impressive one. A side 
ravine of great magnitude intersected the 
main cafion, and at the junction there stood 
out, like a sentinel, far from the rest of 
the cliff, one solemn brown stone shaft 
eight hundred feet high. Inthe morning, 
continuing the journey through the awful 
grandeur of the gorge, the walls still in- 
creased in height, some having a smooth 
and beautifully colored surface reaching 
to one thousand feet; others, from the 
action of water, sand storms, and atmo- 
spheric effects, cut and broken into grand 
arches, battlements, and spires of every 
conceivable shape. At times would be 
seen an immense opening in the wall, 
stretching back a quarter of a mile, the 
sides covered with verdure of different 
shades, reaching to the summit, where tall 
firs with giant arms seemed dwarfed to 
the size of a puny gooseberry bush, and 
the lordly oak was only distinguished by 
the beautiful sheen of its leaves. 

On the second night the camp was 
formed at the base of a cliff, in which 
were descried, planted along a niche at a 
height of nearly one hundred feet, some 
cliff-dwellings. Next morning, these were 
reached after a dangerous climb, by means 
of a rope thrown across a projecting stick, 
up the almost perpendicular sides of this 
stupendous natural fortress. The village 
was perched on its narrow ledge of rock, 
facing the south, and was overshadowed 
by an enormous arch, formed in the solid 
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side of the cafion. Overlapping the ruins 
for at least fifty feet, at a height above 
them of sixty feet, it spread its protecting 
roof five hundred feet from end to end. 
No moisture ever penetrated beyond the 
edge of this red shield of nature; and to 
its shelter, combined with the dryness of 
the atmosphere and preserving nature of 
the sand, is to be attributed the remark- 
able state of preservation, after such a 
lapse of time, in which the houses of the 
cliff-dwellers were found. Some of them 
still stood three stories high, built in com- 
pact form, close together within the ex- 
tremely limited space, the timber used to 
support the roof being in some cases per- 
fectly sound. The white stone employed 
is gypsum, cut with stone implements, 
but having the outer edges smoothly 
dressed and evenly laid up; the stones of 
equal size placed parallel with each other 
presenting a uniform and pleasing appear- 
ance. 

No remains of importance were found 
here, excepting a finely woven sandal, and 
some pieces of netting made from the 
fibre of the yucca plant. But on proceed- 
ing two miles farther up the cafion, an- 
other group of ruins was discovered, 
which contained relics of a very interest- 
ing character. The interior of some of 
the larger houses was painted with a se- 
ries of red bands and squares, fresh in 
color, and contained fragments of orna- 
mented pottery, besides what appeared to 
be pieces of blankets made from birds’ 
feathers; these, perhaps, in ages past 
bedecked the shoulders of some red beau- 
ty, when the grim old walls echoed the 
fierce war-songs of a long-lost nation. 
But the most fortunate find at this spot, 
and the first of that description made in 
the country, was a cyst, constructed of 
timber smoothly plastered on the inside, 
containing remains of three of the ancient 
cliff-dwellers. One was in a sitting pos- 
ture, the skin of the thighs and legs being 
in a perfect state of preservation. These 
ruins, as in the former case, were pro- 
tected from the weather by an overhang- 
ing arch of rock. 

At several points on the journey through 
Cafion de Chelly, hieroglyphics were 
traced, graven on the cliff wall. Most 
of the designs were unintelligible; but 
figures of animals, such as the bear and 
mountain sheep or goat, were prominent. 
Another cliff village was observed of a 
considerable size, but planted three hun- 
dred feet above the cafion bed, in sucha 
position that it is likely to remain sacred 

_ from the foot of man for still further gen- 





erations. The same elements which in 
geologic time fashioned the caves and 
recesses of the cafion walls, have in later 
times worn the approaches away, so that 
to-day they do not even furnish a footing 
for the bear or coyote. In what remote 
age and for how many generations the 
cliff-dwellers lived in these strange fast- 
nesses, will probably never be determined. 
Faint traces of still older buildings are 
found here and there in the bed of Cafion 
de Chelly; and it is conjectured that this 
region was once densely populated along 
the watercourses, and that the tribes hav- 
ing been driven from their homes by a 
powerful foe, the remnant sought refuge 
in the caves of the cafion walls. 

Of the great antiquity of these struc- 
tures, there is no question. The Indian 
of to-day knows nothing of their history, 
has not even traditions concerning them. 
The Navajo, with a few poles plastered 
with a heavy deposit of earth, constructs 
his Aogan or wigwam, and rarely remains 
in the same place winter and summer. 
He has no more idea of constructing a 
dwelling like those so perfectly preserved 
in the cliffs, than he has of baking speci- 
mens of pottery such as are found in frag- 
ments amongst the walls. In the fine 
quality of paste, in the animal handles — 
something like old Japanese ware — and 
in the general ornamentation, these ex- 
hibit a high order of excellence. Some 
specimens of what is called laminated 
ware are remarkable; threadlike layers of 
clay are laid one on each other with admi- 
rable delicacy and patience. In these 
fragments may yet be read something of 
the history of a vanished race. They 
illuminate a dark corner in the world’s 
history, and seem to indicate a people 
who once felt civilizing influences higher 
than anything known by those uncouth 
figures whose camp-fires now giimmer at 
night across the silent starlit prairie. 


: From The Saturday Review. 
GERMAN STUDENTS’ DUELS. 


In the German Schlager combat the 
position is the same as in back-swording, 
save that the left arm is kept, as in sabre 
play, behind the body; commonly the 
waistband of the trousers is grasped by 
the left hand. The weapon is a long, 
narrow blade, like a pointless rapier, but 
much more flexible. It is sharpened for 
a length of twenty centimetres (say eight 
inches) on the true edge, and five on the 
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false edge. For practice and instruction 
blunt and rather stouter blades are used. 
The mask is like an English single-stick 
mask, but stronger and heavier. A pad- 
ded leather vest, coming almost down to 
the knees, covers the body, and the right 
arm is encased in a sleeve attached to a 
gauntlet, which may be compared to an 
elongated Rugby football. In the actual 
duel there is an even more elaborate sys- 
tem of defence ; the right wrist is guarded 
with a ring of mail, and the arm with folds 
of silk, which, like the turban of the East, 
are enough to stop any ordinary eut. 
Practically, though not according to strict 
rule, the body is altogether covered. The 
eyes are protected by iron spectacles, with 
strong wire net instead of glasses. A 
padded cap, defending the top of the head, 
is added to all this for students in their 
first year, who fight only under the direc- 
tion of their seniors. The more advanced 
Burschen do not wear these caps, and are 
thus exposed to much more serious blows. 
It is known to English readers by many 
descriptions that-the duels are not, as a 
rule, the outcome of any real quarrel; they 
are arranged by the leaders of the fighting 
“Corps” of students, or by the senior 
members between themselves. At the 
same time challenges to serious duels with 
the Schlager are not unknown. Such a 
duel is called “ g/acé,” because only town 
gloves (glacé-Handschuhe) may be worn 
and the ordinary equipment is discarded. 
It involves very serious danger, and is 
outside the rules of the game, no man be- 
ing held bound to accept a challenge in 
this form. There are, however, sundry 
degrees of severity in recognized duels. 
First-year men (/iichse) fight with caps 
for twenty-four rounds (Gauge, equivalent 
tothe French Jhrase in fencing) of seven 
blows each. The regular form of duel 
for seniors is a quarter of an hour’s fight- 
ing without caps. This may be made 
sharper by dispensing with seconds; for 
the second in a Schlager duel has not 
merely judicial or diplomatic functions. 
He stands close beside his man, holding 
an unsharpened Schlager with which he 
may parry as many blows as he thinks fit, 
and often he does parry a large proportion. 
As to the manner of play, the cuts are 
aimed only at the head, and are delivered, 
not with the centre of percussion, but with 
the extreme forward part of the blade, 
which alone, as we have said, is sharp- 
ened. It is worth notice that the Schlager 
is derived from the long straight sword of 
the German Reiters, the force of whose 
blows made them famous in the sixteenth 





century at the battle of St. Quentin and 
elsewhere. They gave neither sweeping 
horizontal cuts like Orientals, nor draw- 
ing cuts like most European swordsmen, 
but struck in the line of their own motion 
with a continuing forward impetus, and 
did great execution. With the modern 
Schlager the blow comes entirely from the 
wrist, and (as in English backswording) 
has no movement of the body or limbs to 
aid it. Really serious wounds are hardly 
known, but it is quite possible for the 
surgeon in attendance to have a trouble- 
some piece of work. Smail arteries, for 
example, may be divided and have to be 
taken up. On the whole, there is not 
more danger to life or limb in a Schlager 
duel, for healthy men and with the usual 
precautions, than in any other rough pas- 
time ; probably there is not so much as in 
the Rugby game of football under the old 
rules. But the effusion of blood and the 
necessary presence and use of surgical 
appliances make it appear a barbarous 
affair to any one not bred to familiarity 
with it. And the play is said to be falling 
off in the skill which was its only justifi- 
cation. Twenty years ago the players 
hardly ever led off with a direct attack, 
which was thought too rash, but feinted 
and watched for their opportunity on a 
return. Of late years it has become a 
fashion to discard policy, and try for hits 
by main force; the weapons are also 
heavier than they used to be. Some local 
differences exist, or existed not long ago, 
in the fashion of the Schlager. The 
Glockenschlaiger, common in the north- 
German universities, has a_ peculiar 
mounting, and is grasped like an Italian 
foil with a finger round the cross-bar. 
Formerly the small-sword was used as 
well; it is mentioned by Crabb Robinson 
in his diary as being somewhere (at Jena, 
if our memory serves us) the regular in- 
strument of students’ duels. This usage, 
however, survives only, if it still does sur- 
vive, at Munich. Possibly some reader 
may be curious concerning the literature 
of the Schlager. We believe that of tech- 
nical literature there is little or none. 
The rules of the duel are preserved in 
manuscript books, and may probably be 
found in print. But the art seems to de- 
pend wholly upon oral tradition, which is 
to be regretted. For whatever we may 
think of Schlager duelling, it has been for 
many generations a singular feature of 
German university life; and it deserves 
to have some better record than the cas- 
ual descriptions of strangers before it 
goes the way of English backswording. 











